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THE GERMAN THREAT TO BULGARIA 


DURING the past few weeks German pressure on Bulgaria has steadily 
increased. In accordance with now well-established precedents, it is 
exercised simultaneously on the political, military, economic, and in- 
ternal political fronts. Bulgarian statesmen are assured that adhesion 
to the Axis would bring with it the satisfaction, without bloodshed, of 
Bulgaria’s desires, thwarted after the last War, for the control of 
Serbian Macedonia, for an Aegean coastline, and even, perhaps, 
Adrianople. Simultaneously the German armies on the Rumanian 
side of Bulgaria’s northern frontier, the Danube, have occupied 
strategic points! and accumulated bridging material where railway or 
road communications on the opposite side facilitate penetration. 
Economic pressure, steadily applied for the last three years, has 
brought practically the whole of Bulgarian trade under German 
control;? the Germans have already ransacked the country for food, 
and peasants are rationed for cheese, their staple food. In matters of 
culture Germany has a strong hold, as a very large proportion of 
professional men have carried out their studies in German universities 
or in Vienna. German influence has always been especially strong in 
the Army. Lastly, within the country itself, German agents have 
encouraged dissident forces of all kinds, especially the I.M.R.O., the 
secret Macedonian organization, banned in 1935, when King Boris 
effected a reconciliation with Yugoslavia. 


1. BULGARIAN NEUTRALITY 

The neutrality which Bulgaria has hitherto maintained has been 
possible because Germany desired peace in the Balkans to ensure the 
regular delivery of needed supplies, because of the uncertainty of 
Moscow’s reactions to a further advance in South-Eastern Europe, 
and of the danger of bringing Turkey into the conflict if her control of 
the Straits were menaced. Whether these considerations outweigh 
the necessity, after the Italian disasters, of reaching Greece to prevent 
unchallenged Allied control in the Eastern Mediterranean, remains 
to be seen. But the props of Bulgarian neutrality are less secure than 
they were. Bulgaria, heartened by the Greek victories over the Italians 
and by some degree of support from Russia, survived the threat of 

‘e.g. German.soldiers and Bulgarian officials were reported to be stationed in 
the Shipka Pass in November last. 

* For the extent of economic penetration see South-Eastern Europe: A Brief 


Survey. Information Department Paper No. 26. R.I.1.A., December 1940. 
pp. 102-22. 
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invasion in November last. She is less well-placed to-day now that the 
Germans are firmly established in Rumania and their need for action 
against Greece greater, while support from Russia or from Turkey 
is much more problematic. 

It must be remembered that Bulgaria has irredentist claims against 
all her neighbours which prevented her signature of the Pact of Mutual 
Understanding for the mutual guarantee of Balkan frontiers signed at 
Athens on Feb. 9, 1934. Good relations with Turkey, the prime mover 
for Balkan Union, and the dangerous development of the general 
European situation made it possible to secure some degree of Bulgarian 
co-operation, evinced by the signature of a Pact of Perpetual Friendship 
with Yugoslavia (Jan. 24, 1937) and a Non-Aggression Pact with the 
four Balkan Powers signed at Salonika on July 31, 1938. Under the 
latter instrument Bulgaria did not abandon her revisionist aspirations, 
but agreed not to press them by force of arms. Relations with Yugo- 
slavia steadily improved, and when the Turkish Foreign Minister, 
M. Sarajoglu, arrived at Belgrade for the Balkan Entente Conference 
of Feb. 2-4, 1940, he was able, after breaking his journey at Sofia on 
the way, to assure the other members that Bulgaria would not urge 
her claim against Rumania for southern Dobruja while the War lasted. 
When the dismemberment of Rumania began with the loss of Bessarabia 
to Russia she felt herself absolved from this promise, and in fact she 
occupied southern Dobruja with the acquiescence not only of Germany, 
but of Russia and of Great Britain. She has steadily resisted German 
efforts in the last three months to embroil her with Greece. She has 
stood by her treaty of friendship with Yugoslavia in spite of German 
encouragement of the Macedonian Revolutionary Association, and she 
has reasserted good relations with Turkey in spite of some perturbation 
last autumn over the Turkish mobilization on the Thracian border. 

The Government have repeatedly asserted that claims on their 
neighbours will be settled by peaceful means. On Nov. 17, 1940, King 
Boris visited Berchtesgaden. He had gone on a private visit to 
Germany, and apparently the interview with Herr Hitler took place 
on his own initiative. What took place is not known, but though at 
that time the German press was attacking the Prime Minister, M. 
Filoff, and his resignation under German pressure was confidently 
expected, the visit was followed by a report on Nov. 22 that Sofia had 
been advised by Russia not to join the Axis, by an official denial 
through the Tass Agency on the same date that Hungary had done so 
with the consent and collaboration of Russia, and by a German official 
statement on Nov. 25 that Bulgaria was not expected to join the Axis, 
and that the Slovak signature had ‘‘ended the present series’. The 
fall of Koritza at this time no doubt stiffened Bulgarian resistance, 
and may have diminished pro-German tendencies in the Army. On 
Dec. 4 the Foreign Minister, M. Popoff, speaking in the Sobranje, 
reaffirmed Bulgarian neutrality, spoke of ‘‘mutual respect and friend- 
ship” with Turkey, and of good relations with Yugoslavia and Russia. 
On Dec. 28 last the Committee for Foreign Affairs of the Sobranje 
rejected the proposal made by a former Prime Minister,.M. Tsankoff, 
that Bulgaria should sign the Three-Power Pact. The Committee 
declared that Bulgaria’s foreign policy was based on strict neutrality 
and on friendship for all nations, and the explanation of Turkey's 
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inability to demobilize her forces in Thrace was accepted. For the time 
being the crisis was postponed. 

The position again became extremely critical in January, though 
Bulgarian neutrality was again asserted. The Prime Minister, M. Filoff, 
on his return from Vienna on Jan. 8, declared that his visit there had 
been solely to see his doctor, and had no political significance. On 
Jan. 18 leaders of the disbanded political parties issued a declaration 
demanding a policy of peace and strict neutrality, without any military 
alliance. On Jan. 30 fifteen Deputies representing the Parliamentary 
Opposition (with the exception of Professor Tsankoff) tabled a motion 
asking what steps had been taken to safeguard neutrality and what was 
the attitude towards the reported Russian offer of a pact of mutual 
assistance. The peasant mass have always been friendly towards 
Russia as the “great Slav Brother’? to whom Bulgaria owed her 
liberation, but it was reported that the Russian offer now had partisans 
in moderate political circles, formerly bitterly opposed to the U.S.S.R. 
for political reasons. 

The presence of German troops in the country was officially denied 
on Jan. 14, though it was admitted that German wireless technicians 
had been employed to set up anti-aircraft listening posts,! and though 
German “tourists”, who had disappeared to Rumania in the autumn, 
returned to Bulgaria. German troops north of the Danube were, by 
the first week in February, concentrated at Craiova, Turnu-Severin, 
Turnu Magerele, Giurgiu, and Calarasi. Nevertheless, the Bulgarian 
Cabinet still stood, and the resignation of M. Bagrianoff, Minister of 
Agriculture, who had recently visited Germany, was strongly pro- 
German, and was regarded by some as the Nazi nominee for the 
Premiership, was announced in the first week of February. On Feb. 4 
the Sofia correspondent of The Times reported that the Bulgarian 
Minister in Berlin, Colonel Draganoff, had brought a new German 
proposal to Sofia for adhesion to the Three Power Pact, a suggestion, 
or possibly, a demand, preparatory to a German move into Bulgaria. 

Bulgarian neutrality, however, depends on a delicate balance of 
power, and not wholly on internal conditions. 


2. RELATIONS WITH THE U.S.S.R. AND WITH TURKEY 


Whether the proposal from Moscow for a mutual assistance pact 
with the U.S.S.R., the rejection of which was announced in the New 
York Times of Dec. 12, was actually made was at the time uncertain, 
and there is no further evidence for a statement in the English press 
of the same date that Moscow had told Sofia that if the passage of 
German troops were allowed, Russia would at once occupy the Black 
Sea ports of Bourgas and Varna. At all events these statements 
indicated, if any indication were needed, the conflicting interests of 
Germany and the U.S.S.R. in South-Eastern Europe, and the concern 
felt by the latter at any German advance towards the Straits. On 
Jan. 12, immediately after the conclusion of the Soviet-German Trade 
Pact, the Tass Agency broadcast a statement that “if German troops 
are at present in Bulgaria, this is taking place without the knowledge 
or consent of the Soviet Union’’. M. Sobolev, General-Secretary of the 


It was reported as long ago as last October that these listening posts were 
being established. 
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Commissariat of Foreign Affairs in Moscow, visited Sofia in February, 
for the second time. He had called there on his way to a meeting of the 
Danube Navigation Commission on Nov. 25, 1940, and was then said 
to be the bearer of proposals, mentioned above, for a Soviet-Bulgarian 
Pact for mutual assistance. It was thought that the purpose of the 
second visit was to explain that no Russian support, diplomatic or 
other, was to be expected, as Bulgaria had not seen fit to throw in her 
lot with Russia.? 

The Turkish attitude towards an occupation of Bulgaria which would 
bring the Reich to the boundary of Turkish Thrace and within easy 
distance of the Straits, is, of course, equally hostile. That Turkey did 
not abandon her non-belligerency when Italy invaded western Greece 
must not be taken to imply that she would take no action against a 
German advance on Salonika and Greek Thrace. The most definite 
statement on the subject was made by Yent Sabah on Feb. 5 in reply 
to recent German propaganda statements that Turkey had told 
Germany that she would not interfere in case of a German occupation 
of Bulgaria, provided that pressure was not placed on Turkey. The 
paper declared that ‘‘any Power which penetrated into the ‘Turkish 
zone of security’ is giving notice of her intention not to respect Turkey's 
frontiers. She will take all the necessary measures before the enemy is 
actually at her gates’. Turkey’s attitude seemed to be less definite as 
the German threat increased, the possibilities of Bulgarian resistance 
more doubtful, and the prospect of Russian support less probable. 
Bulgarian insistence against any military alliance before the crisis was 
actually upon her seemed to Turkey to have placed the Turks at a 
disadvantage, and by Feb. 8 it was recognized that Turkish action 
would be determined solely by the form taken by the invasion and the 
degree in which it threatened Turkish vital interests. The situation was 
not made much clearer by a joint Turco-Bulgarian statement, issued 
on Feb. 17, reaffirming their friendship and giving mutual assurances 
of non-aggression. The statement followed negotiations which had 
been in progress for some weeks. It should be noted that the Agree- 
ment, printed on p. 204, does not invalidate existing obligations of 
either of the signatory Powers. It was made at a moment when Ger- 
man pressure on Yugoslavia had taken an acute form which might 
result in danger on Bulgaria’s western frontier. 


3. COMMUNICATIONS 


If this accurately represents the situation with regard to the U.S.S.R. 
and Turkey, the risks incurred by the Germans in crossing Bulgarian 
territory are substantially lessened. Nevertheless, action may be 
delayed because of the excessive difficulty of crossing the Danube until 
the ice floes are dispersed and of advance over a country ill-supplied 
with roads and railways while the snow is still deep. The date at which 
the Danube is clear of ice varies, but recent reports suggest that the 
river will be navigable before long. There is no bridge over the Danube 
except at Cernavoda, although it was announced in October last that 
Bulgaria had decided to proceed with a railway bridge at Giurgiu- 
Ruse; and the temporary bridging and pontoon material assembled 
at various points does not offer a satisfactory alternative in winter. 

1 See a message from Sofia in The Times of Feb. 10, 1941. 
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| BULGARIA: 
SHOWING RAILWAY COMMUNICATIONS 


The railways are single-track, with the exception of the line Ruse- 
Varna, which has been double-tracked in recent years with German 
assistance. 

Bulgarian rail communications are shown in the accompanying 
map. It will be seen that railway connection between Rumania and the 
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Aegean exists from Giurgiu, the Rumanian oil-port, and Ruse (Rust- 
chuk) by train-ferry, thence to a point on the Ruse-Varna railway 
where there is junction with a line with connections to Nova Zagora 
and to the main Orient Express line from Sofia to Istanbul, which 
passes through Greek Thrace, following closely the Turkish frontier; at 
the point where the Orient line leaves the frontier and turns east to 
Istanbul a branch line diverges going south to Dedeagach (Alexan- 
droupolis) on the Aegean. From the other Danube ports there are road 
or rail communications connecting with the rather inadequate trans- 
verse railway across the plateau of northern Bulgaria from Vidin to 
Varna. From this line two lines run southward across the Stara 
Planina (Balkan Mountains); by the Isker valley to Sofia; and by the 
Shipka Pass to Stara Zagora, and thence to Plovdiv (Philippopolis). 
From Sofia the route to Salonika runs along the valley of the Struma; 
there is a railway, but with a gap in the stretch Petrich-Demirhissar. 
Two good main roads are available: one, on the same route as the 
Orient line, running from Ni§ to Sofia, Plovdiv, and across the Turkish 
frontier to Edirne, the other across the northern plateau from Ruse 
to Sofia, and thence down the Sturma valley to Salonika. 

None of these routes is easy, especially in winter. The eastern route 
from Ruse to Dedeagach is the easier, with an alternative feeder across 
the Cernavoda railway bridge and through the Dobruja. But in Greece 
the main objective would undoubtedly be Salonika, and even if Dedea- 
gach in itself were a valuable enough port a line of advance close to the 
Turkish frontier on which troops are known to be massed, does not 
appear desirable. It may be pointed out that the direct rail route to 
Salonika lies through Yugoslavia by the valleys of the Morava and 
the Vardar, whereas the passage through Bulgaria is on the direct road 
to the Bosphorus and to Anatolia, and to the oil of Mosul. In short 
the massing of German troops on the Danube might be directed not 
against Greece, but against Turkey and the countries of the Middle 
East. A German occupation of Bulgaria, the central country of the 
Balkan Peninsula, would threaten alike Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey, 
and would give Germany a firmer footing on the Black Sea than she 
now has in Rumania. Bulgaria is also vulnerable from Rumania by 
sea from the port of Constanta to Varna, and there have been reports 
of the assembly of small submarines, for use in the Black Sea, at the 
river port of Braila, and of the concentration of 45,000 German troops 
at Constanta. 

An alternative to direct invasion of a difficult terrain by large 
bodies of troops is intensification of the penetration which is already 
taking place, extension of the present occupation of strategic points by 
technical troops, the establishment of more aerodromes and listening 
posts, the infiltration of German civil agents and military advisers, and 
the provision of material for the improvement of roads and the pro- 
visioning of military posts. In this way effective control could be 
gradually established, and resistance would become more and more 
difficult as the process advanced, until it was practically impossible to 
call a halt. 

In his broadcast to the nation and the Empire on Feb. 9, Mr. Churchill 
said the forward tentacles of the German Army in Rumania had already 
penetrated into Bulgaria. ‘““With, we must suppose, the acquiescence of 
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the Bulgarian Government, airfields are being occupied by German 
personnel numbering thousands so as to enable the German Air Force 
to come into action in Bulgaria.” Preparations had been made for the 
movement of German troops and perhaps this movement had already 
begun. He pointed out that in 1915 British Ministers, including himself, 
had sought to persuade the then Bulgarian Minister in London that 
eventual British victory was certain, but the Bulgarian Government 
could not be persuaded, and Bulgaria, against the wishes of the peasant 
population and against her own interests, threw in her lot with 
Germany, with fatal results in the post-War settlement. He trusted 
she would not make the same mistake again. 





M. B. 


THE FINANCING OF THE UNITED STATES 
DEFENCE PROGRAMME 


1. EXPENDITURE 

President Roosevelt’s Budget Message to Congress on Jan. 8 left 
no doubt, if any then existed, of the ambitious character of the United 
States Defence programme. The position as he revealed it was, roughly, 
that ‘“‘on the basis of appropriations and authorizations enacted for 
national defence from June, 1940, to the present time, plus recommenda- 
tions for supplementary appropriations and authorizations for 1941, 
and recommendations contained in the Budget for 1942, the national 
defence programme was one of $28,480 million”. Of this, $25,000 mil- 
lion was to be spent within three years. 

The programme, however, necessarily conveys quite a different 
picture from that given by the actual and estimated expenditures on 
defence up to June, 1942. The following table shows the relevant 
figures for total and defence expenditure in fiscal years: 

TABLE I 
ToTAL ORDINARY EXPENDITURE, REVENUE, AND DEFENCE EXPENDITURE IN 
YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 (MILLION $) 
Year Total Defence Tax Deficit 
Expenditure Expenditure Revenue 

1939 9,210 1,163 5,668 3,542 

1940 9,537 1,559 5,925 3,612 

1941 {est.) 13,542 6,464 6,653 6,889 

1942 {est.) 17,485 10,811 8,275 9,210 
The extent to which the national economy is being adapted to defence 
purposes can be judged roughly by comparing the actual and prospec- 
tive defence expenditure with national income, which in 1938 was $63,993 
million, in 1939 $69,378 million, in 1940 perhaps $76,000 million, and 
is expected to be in the region of $84,000 million in 1941. For the fiscal 
years 1938-39 to 1941-42 national income may be put at 67, 73, 80, and 87 
milliard dollars respectively, which makes the defence expenditures 
1.7, 2.1, 8.1, and 12.4 per cent of national income respectively in these 
four successive years. To judge by this test, the national economy of 
the United States is at present about as far adapted to war purposes 
as was the British in 1938-39, but the test is not altogether fair, since 
the relative extents to which the construction of armament plants was 
being financed by direct Government borrowing and private borrowing 
in the two countries and at the two dates concerned may not be the 
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same, and the United States export of arms to Britain and British. 
financed extensions of American armament plants represent parts of 
American war production not reflected in Budget figures. Moreover. 
expenditure on equipment to be lent to the Allies under the Lease 
and Lend Bill is not included in the above Budget estimates of future 
expenditure, and it is predicted in some quarters that the initia] 
authorization for this purpose will be $10,000 million, to be spent at a 
rate dependent upon British needs and American productive capacity. 
The Budget estimate of expenditure for 1941-42 is also recognized to be 
far from final. ‘“‘No one can predict the ultimate cost of the programme 
which is still in development’’, said the President in his Budget State- 
ment, “‘for no one can foretell the future.’’ 

It is, indeed, useless to try to guess the future course of United 
States defence expenditure, since, though the rate at which armament 
output can expand in the next few months is determined by the 
existing capacity and that laid down in the past, the rate at which new 
capacity is created leaves far broader margins of uncertainty. The 
American war industries at the beginning of the war were relatively 
less developed than were the British when rearmament began (we spent 
2} per cent of our national income on armaments in 1934-35; a higher 
proportion than the United States spent of hers in 1939-40). At the 
same time, the pressure of events upon America is greater now than 
it was upon Great Britain until 1938 at the earliest, and the supply 
services are in some respects nearer to a war footing in the United 
States than they were here until the beginning of war. When it is 
remembered, therefore, that we increased the percentage of our national 
income spent upon defence from 7 in 1938-39 to 22 in the following year 
it seems likely that the United States will increase hers from 8 per cent 
this year to considerably more than the estimated 12.4, though probably 
not as much as the British 22 per cent by the year 1941-42. 


2. TAXATION 


The tax burden of the United States is already considerable. Mayor 
La Guardia, speaking to the New York Board of Trade on Jan. 10, 
1940, estimated that the total tax revenue of all governments, national, 
State, and local, amounted to $14,811 million in the fiscal year ending 
1938. This meant that taxation absorbed 21.8 per cent of the national 
income—Federal taxes 8.9 per cent, State taxes 5.7 per cent, and local 
taxes 7.2 per cent. In the corresponding fiscal period, the ratio of 
total taxes to national income in Great Britain was just about the same 
as this, but in the present year it has risen to 25 or 26 per cent. 

An interesting comparison may be made between the incidence of 
British and United States taxes (national, State, and local combined) 
upon different incomes a few years before the war. For America, the 
relevant data will be found in the Twentieth Century Fund’s publica- 
tion Studies in Current Tax Problems (1937), the data in which relate to 
1936, and for the United Kingdom more or less comparable data are 
given by Mrs. Hicks in her Finance of British Government 1920-1996. 
The American data relate to a family of four, and the British to a family 
of five, so that the latter slightly underestimate the burdens in most 
income groups relative to the former. Death duties are included on the 
assumption that they are provided for by insurance premiums. The 
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percentages vary according to the source of income and the assumptions 
made about the incidence of the taxes, but it is possible to draw up the 
following table: 
TABLE II 
RaTIo OF TOTAL TAXATION TO FAMILY INCOME ({%) 
Family Income (£) U.S. Family of 4 British Family of 5 
1935-36 1934-35 

100 14-15 17 

200 11-17 17 

400 10-15 13 

1,000 20-24 17-25 
4,000 27-35 > 33-47 
20,000 40-45 50-65 

These figures are very rough, but they serve to show that the American 
tax system, like the British, taxes the lowest incomes on the average 
more highly than the moderate ones, and it is therefore no doubt 
true of the United States as of Britain that the fairest and most 
promising method of increasing revenue is to tax more highly the 
incomes between {200 and £1,000 per year, though there is considerable 
scope for additional taxation of higher incomes as well. It is true there 
as here that the very highest income receivers pay more than they 
receive if it is assumed that they insure against death duties, and in 
any case, since income distributions are fairly similar in the two 
countries, the extra amount to be obtained by heavier taxation of the 
richest is very limited in both. 

So far, changes in taxation to meet the new defence charges have 
not been very great in scope. On July 1, 1940, there came into effect 
the National Defence Tax Act, estimated to bring in $944 million in the 
first full year of its operation and $715 million in the present year. 
It involves two permanent changes in the tax system—reduction in the 
exemption limit for personal income tax (from $1,000 to $800 for a 
single person, for instance) and an addition to corporation income tax 
rates of 1 per cent of taxable income—expected to yield $322 million 
in a full year. The remaining taxes imposed under it are intended to 
apply for five years only; they include a ten per cent addition to all 
income tax assessments and to capital stock and excess profits taxes, 
gift, and estate taxes, designed in all to yield $302 million in a full year, 
additional alcoholic beverage, tobacco, and stamp taxes to yield $166 
million, and excise taxes on various commodities, including motor cars, 
electric energy, petrol, and refrigerators, and taxes on theatre admis- 
sions and a few other things to yield in all $203 million. The most 
important measure, however, has been the Excess Profits Tax, signed 
by the President on Oct. 8, 1940, and expected to provide $1,000 million 
ayear. This tax consists of an additional 3.1 per cent tax on the profits 
of corporations earning more than $25,000 (making the total effective 
rate 24 per cent), and of levies on “‘excess profits’ ranging from 25 per 
cent on amounts of less than $20,000 to 50 per cent on amounts over 
$500,000. The amount of “excess profit’ is calculated with reference 
either to the base period 1936-39 or to ‘‘normal’’ profits amounting to 
8 per cent of the “invested capital’’ in the year for which taxation is 
being charged. The first $5,000 of ‘‘excess profit’’ calculated in either 
of these ways is exempt from taxation. In order to encourage extensions 
of armaments plant the cost of extensions undertaken to plant for 
defence purposes may be deducted from taxable profits at the rate of 
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20 per cent in each of the five years allowed for amortization. The 
previous limitation imposed upon profits from the construction of 
warships and military aircraft is also abolished for the period of opera- 
tion of the tax. 

These taxes, and the increased yield of existing taxation as national 
income rises, account for the $728 million increase in tax yields expected 
in the present fiscal year as compared with the previous one, and the 
further increase of $1,622 million expected in 1941-42. The President 
in his Budget Message expressed the opinion that taxation ought to be 
further increased in the coming year, but what form such an increase 
will take is not yet decided. In November last, however, Treasury 
officials indicated that they were investigating means of raising a further 
$1,000 million of revenue, and opinion seemed to be that a thorough 
revision of the Income Tax system was the readiest and most proper 
means of effecting any such increase—especially through heavier 
taxation of the middle incomes. 


3. THE DEFICIT 


It will be seen from Table I that the present plans leave a deficit 
of $6,889 million in the present year and one of $9,210 million in the 
next. The National Debt Limit still stands nominally at $45 milliard, 
but in connection with the National Defence Tax Act of June last, 
it was provided that the Treasury should have power to issue an 
additional $4 milliard of five-year bonds to be redeemed by the pro- 
ceeds of the Defence Tax. It appears now that the limit (including 
this special issue) is to be raised to $65 milliard. The recent growth of 
the national debt has been extremely rapid; from $16 milliard in 1931, 
it rose to $42 milliard in June, 1940, and will probably stand at nearly 
$49 milliard next June. The interest on the debt in 1939-40 amounted 
to $1,041 million, an average rate of only just over 24 per cent, but it 
must be remembered that the interest on Government bonds is tax- 
free. The first non-tax-free issue was that of $500 million of ? per cent 
five-year National Defence Notes made on Dec. 11 last, and over- 
subscribed eightfold. In a country where this can happen, and where 
Treasury Bills have several times in recent years been issued at, or 
even slightly above par, it is clear that the Government will have no 
difficulty in borrowing whatever it needs at a very cheap rate in spite 
of the rapid increase in its liabilities in recent years. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that che U.S. National Debt is still well under a year's 
national income, while the British is nearly equal to two years 
income, and that interest on it, though about the same proportion 
of central government tax revenue as here, is a far smaller proportion 
of total taxation, local, state and national. 

The extreme ease of Government borrowing has several causes. 
One of these is the condition of the banks, which find themselves with 
6 or 7 milliards of excess reserves and naturally wish both to invest 
all they can in view of the low interest rates which make profits difficult 
to earn, and to guard themselves against the charge of harbouring 
idle money which might lead to an increase in their legal reserve 
requirements. Another is the very low level of new financing in the 
capital market, which in the later months of 1940 was proceeding 
at little more than half the rate of 1925-28, owing partly to the in- 
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complete nature of recovery (industrial production being little above 
the pre-depression average, in spite of the increase in population 
and the much greater increase in capacity in the meantime), and partly 
to the growth of self-financing by the large corporations, and (according 
to some observers) the discouragement of new small enterprise by these 
larger producers. The other side of defence finance—the provision for 
extensions of plant by private firms engaged on armament work—is also 
closely affected by the capital market position, and it is somewhat 
surprising that, up to the present, a great part of such financing has 
been done by the Federal Government through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which is offering loans at 14 per cent where re- 
imbursement is guaranteed by the Army and Navy Departments, and 
at some 4 per cent where no such guarantee exists. Whether defence is 
financed by the capital market directly, or indirectly through Govern- 
ment agencies, however, there can be no doubt that the opportunity for 
financing it is exceptionally favourable. 
A. 5. B. 


MR. CHURCHILL’S BROADCAST OF FEBRUARY 9 


IN a broadcast on Feb. 9 Mr. Churchill said it was over five months 
since he had spoken to the nation and the Empire. There was a lot 
to be said for the motto ‘“‘Deeds, not Words”’ in war-time, but it was 
a good thing to take stock from time to time. He recalled how Hitler 
had not dared to try and invade Britain in the autumn owing to the 
heavy defeats of his air force in August and September, and that, baffled 
in this, he had sought to break the spirit of the nation by the bombing, 
first of London, and afterwards of the great cities. It had now been 
proved that this form of blackmail by murder and terrorism had 
only ‘‘roused the nation to a more intense and universal flame than was 
ever seen before in any modern community’. The whole British 
Empire longed to be with them in England, and they had been deeply 
conscious of the love for them which flowed from the Dominions. 
“This is the first of our war aims,” he said, ‘‘to be worthy of that © 
love and to preserve it.” 

The way London and the big cities had stood the pounding from the 
air reminded him of the British squares at Waterloo, but they were 
not squares of soldiers, but just ordinary folk, standing steadfastly 
together. But ‘‘their spirit is the same, their glory is the same, and 
in the end their victory will be greater than famous Waterloo’. He 
paid a particular tribute to the police in this connection—they had 
been in it everywhere all the time—and went on to express satisfaction 
at the absence of illness and the diminution of crime during the winter. 
Their second victory, then, was the frustration of the enemy’s acts of 
terror and torture against the people at home. 

Mr. Churchill next referred to the trouble into which the “‘crafty, 
cold-blooded, black-hearted Italian dictator’ had got himself, and 
said that in Libya was “‘the third considerable event upon which we 
may dwell with some satisfaction”. After outlining the steps by which 
General Wavell had inflicted defeat after defeat on the Italians, he 
pointed out that in barely 8 weeks an advance of over 400 miles had 
been made, and the whole Cyrenaican Army, reputed to exceed 150,000 
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men, had been comuned or setenped: Egypt and the Suez contn were 
safe, and the airfields of Benghazi constituted a strategic point of 
high consequence to the whole of the war in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
After a tribute to the qualities of the Generals responsible for the 
conquest of a country nearly as large as England and Wales, he drew 
attention to the amazing mechanical feats of the British tanks, which 
showed how closely and directly the working of factories at home was 
linked with the victories abroad. 

He then announced the achievement of the Western Mediterranean 
Fleet that morning, when it had entered the Gulf of Genoa and “‘bom- 
barded the naval base from which perhaps a Nazi expedition might 
soon have sailed to attack General Weygand in Algeria or Tunis”. 
It was right that the Italian people should be made to feel the sorry 
plight into which they had been dragged by Mussolini. He then 
referred to the successful operations in Eritrea, Somaliland, and 
Abyssinia, and said “‘here, then, we see the beginnings of a process of 
reparation and of the chastisement of wrongdoings, which reminds us 
that though the mills of God grind slowly, they grind exceeding small”. 

Mr. Churchill next spoke of the ‘“‘mighty tide of sympathy, of good 
will, and of effective aid’’ which had begun to flow across the Atlantic, 
and to the visits of Mr. Hopkins and Mr. Willkie. They might be 
sure that both men would tell the truth about what they had seen, 
and “more than that we do not ask’’. 

Turning to the “more serious, darker, and more dangerous aspects 
of the vast scene of the war’’, he emphasized that the island fortress of 
Britain was all that stood between Hitler and the domination of the 
world. They might be sure that the war was soon going to enter upon a 
phase of greater violence; the Nazis were already on the Black Sea, 
a considerable army was in Rumania, and its forward tentacles had 
already penetrated Bulgaria. With, it must be supposed, the acquies- 
cence of the Bulgarian Government, airfields were being occupied by 
German ground personnel numbering thousands, so as to enable the 
German Air Force to come into action from Bulgaria. ‘‘Of course,” 
‘ he went on, “‘if the Balkan people stood together and acted together, 
aided by Britain and Turkey, it would be many months before a 
German Army and Air Force of sufficient strength to overcome them 
could be assembled in the south-east of Europe, and in those months 
much might happen; much will certainly happen as American aid 
becomes effective, and as our air power grows and as we become a 
well-armed nation and as our armies in the East increase in strength.’ 
Nothing was more certain than if these countries allowed themselves 
to be pulled to pieces one by one they would share the fate of Norway, 
Denmark and the others. He went on: 

“One of our difficulties is to convince some of these neutral countries 
that we are going to win. We think it astonishing that they should 
be so dense as not to see it as clearly as we do ourselves. I remember 
in the last war, in July, 1915, we began to think that Bulgaria was 
going wrong, so Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Bonar Law, Sir F. E. Smith, 
and I asked the Bulgarian Minister to dinner to explain to him what a 
fool King Ferdinand would make of himself if he were to go in on the losing 
side. It was no use. The poor man simply could not believe it or 
his Government believe it. So Bulgaria, against the wishes of her 
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peasant population, and against all her interests, fell in at the Kaiser’s 
tail and got steadily carved up and punished when the victory was 
won. I trust that Bulgaria is not going to make the same mistake again. 
If they do the Bulgarian peasantry and people, for whom there has 
been much regard both in Great Britain and the United States, will for 
the third time in 30 years have been made to embark upon a needless 
and disastrous war.” 

After saying that whatever happened they would do their best to 
fight for the Central Mediterranean he stated that in the two or three 
days’ attacks on Malta by the Germans, who had sent an entire Gesch- 
wader of dive-bombers to Sicily, they lost upwards of 90 dive-bombers 
out of the 150 employed, 40 of them being destroyed on the ground. 
The Illustrious, on which a heavy attack was concentrated, was hit 
and damaged, but she had been repaired, and had then steamed off to 
Alexandria under her own power at 23 knots. The German Geschwader 
accepted the defeat. 

This was not a war of vast armies firing immense masses of shells 
at one another, and ‘‘we do not’’, he said, “‘need the gallant armies 
which are forming throughout the American Union. We do not need 
them this year, nor next year, nor any year that I can foresee. But we 
do need most urgently the immense and continuous supply of war 
materials and technical apparatus of all kinds.... We shall need a 
great mass of shipping in 1942—far more than we can build ourselves, 
if we are to maintain and augment our war effort in the West and in 
the East’. 

In conclusion, Mr. Churchill dealt with the danger of invasion, 
and cited Sir John Dill’s warning, ‘‘a warning which no one should 
disregard”. They were, of course, far stronger in every way than in 
September, and he had the greatest confidence in the Commander-in- 
Chief and the officers under him, “‘but most of all,’’ he said, “‘I put my 
faith in the simple and effective resolve to conquer or die which will 
animate and inspire nearly four million Britons with serviceable weapons 
in their hands’”’. 

He gave a word of caution that an invasion now would be supported 
by much more carefully prepared tackle and equipment of landing 
craft and apparatus, planned and manufactured during the winter, 
than would have been the casein the autumn. They must be prepared 
to meet gas attacks, parachute attacks, and glider attacks with 
constancy and practised skill. He ended with the following words: 

“The other day President Roosevelt gave his opponent in the late 
Presidential election a letter of introduction to me, and in it he wrote 
out a verse in his own handwriting from Longfellow, which he said 
‘applies to you people as it does to us’. Here is the verse: 


Sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


“What is the answer that I shall give in your name to this great man, 
the thrice-chosen Head of a nation of 130 million? Here is the answer 
which I shall give to President Roosevelt: 
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————. 


“Put your confidence in us. Give us your faith and your blessing 
and under Providence all will be well. We shall not fail or falter. 
We shall not weaken or starve. Neither the sudden shock of battle 
nor the long-drawn trials of vigilance and exertion will wear us down, 
Give us the tools and we will finish the job.” 


THE BULGARIAN-TURKISH PACT 


A non-aggression pact with Bulgaria was signed in Angora, on Feb. 
17, with a preamble and joint declaration by the two countries. The 
preamble stated that the declaration was made without prejudice to 
engagements entered into by the two parties with other countries. 
The declaration stated that, faithful to their pact of friendship and 
desirous of continuing towards each other this policy of confidence, 
they had decided to initiate a new exchange of views in the light of 
events, and had reached agreement on the following points: 

“1. Turkey and Bulgaria consider it as the stable basis of their 
foreign policy to abstain from any aggression. 

“2. The two Governments are inspired by the most friendly 
intentions towards each other, and are determined to maintain and 
develop their confidence still farther in good neighbourly relations. 

“3. The two Governments declare themselves ready to seek 
appropriate means to develop trade relations between the two countries 
to the greatest extent compatible with their economic structure. 

“4. The two Governments express the hope that the press of their 
two countries will be inspired in its writings by the mutual friendship 
and confidence which to-day has been newly affirmed in this 
declaration.” 


(The text has not yet been received in London, and the above version is 
from the statement broadcast from Angora.) 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 
February 4 (Tuesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry reported bombs dropped on an east coast town 
by a single aircraft, damaging houses and utility services and causing 
a few casualties; also a few bombs in Kent, causing little damage and 
no serious casualties. Four raiders were shot down by fighters. 

Operations against Germany included night attacks on Brest and 
other targets in the north-west of France. One aircraft failed to 
return. 

The German communiqué reported attacks the previous day on 
military targets round London and south-east England, a factory at 
Maidstone being hit and many aircraft destroyed at various aero- 
dromes; also night attacks on aerodromes, etc., in eastern England. 
Three ‘planes were missing. 
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BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported successful patrol and artillery 
action, and the Athens spokesman said the recent capture of 3 impor- 
tant heights north of Klisura was being effectively exploited. Enemy 
positions south-west of Trebesina were being shelled, and in the central 
sector the Greeks had penetrated the “Zog Line’, though it was 
defended by 2 Blackshirt battalions. The Athens radio reported large 
fires burning at Tepelini and, on the coastal sector, the capture of an 
important high mountain pass. 

Yugoslav reports stated that a submarine dispersed an Italian 
convoy going to Albania on Feb. 2, and sank the armed vessel Urso. 

The Italian communiqué reported patrol activity, hindered by bad 
weather. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that forward elements of the troops had 
entered Cyrene the previous day, and in Eritrea they were nearing 
Keren. The enemy were also being pursued southward from Barentu, 
where the number of prisoners taken was reported to be 1,500. In 
Abyssinia the advance towards Gondar continued, and in the south 
another post was captured on the Dukana front. 

The R.A.F. reported continued attacks on all the enemy’s lines of 
communication and a raid on Berka aerodrome (Benghazi) the previous 
day, causing large fires. At Barce (terminus of a railway from Ben- 
ghazi) the station was bombed and motor transport destroyed, and 
on the road east of it six attacks were made on marching columns 
and between 20 and 30 lorries were also destroyed. The South African 
Air Force reported the destruction without loss of 6 enemy aircraft in 
Abyssinia in 2 days, and of 6 others in Somaliland. An enemy aircraft 
was also shot down during the advance in Eritrea, and at Gura the 
aerodrome was effectively bombed. One aircraft failed to return. 
The total number of Italian aircraft destroyed during the day on the 
African fronts was 24. A Nairobi communiqué reported continued pro- 
gress as far as 60 miles into southern Abyssinia and the capture of 
prisoners and material. 

The Italian communiqué reported the occupation of new lines east of 
Agordat and Barentu, from which attacks by armoured cars were 
repulsed and prisoners and material captured. On the southern front 
native troops drove back enemy detachments with heavy loss. Enemy 
raids on places in Eritrea and on Mogadishu caused some damage 
and victims among the natives. One enemy aircraft was destroyed, 
and 2 Italian were missing. 


February 5 (Wednesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry announced in the morning that bombs were 
dropped in eastern England and the East Midlands in the night, 
causing damage at some places but nowhere heavy. Few were dropped 
in the London area, and the only damage was from incendiaries, 
which were quickly put out. Casualties from all areas were not 
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numerous. One bomber was destroyed by night patrols. An evening 
bulletin reported some activity off the coast, and bombs in south- 
east Scotland and Kent, but they caused no damage or casualties, 
Another enemy bomber was shot down. 

The Ministry also announced an attack on Diisseldorf, where many 
fires were started, and on a neighbouring aerodrome. A train was 
bombed and burst into flame, and 2 railway junctions hit. Other 
forces bombed Brest, causing fires over a large area, Dunkirk, Dieppe, 
Ostend, Bordeaux, and Cherbourg, and the aerodromes at Merignac 
and Vannes. Four aircraft failed to return. A later bulletin reported 
great patrol activity over the Channel and north-west France in which 
St. Omer aerodrome was successfully attacked, and 4 enemy aircraft 
were destroyed. Five fighters failed to return. 

The German wireless stated that British aircraft attempted a day- 
light raid on the Channel coast, but were frustrated by fighters, which 
dispersed them and brought 14 down. The News Agency later said 
17 had been destroyed without any German loss. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported the capture of more important 
positions, with many prisoners and weapons, and later, the defeat of a 
tank attack and the destruction of tanks and armoured cars. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that “urged on by our pursuing troops the 
Italians are increasing the speed of their withdrawal towards Ben- 
ghazi’”’. So far 400 stragglers had been rounded up. In Eritrea opera- 
tions about Keren were developing successfully, while the enemy 
retreating from Barentu and Biacundi were being heavily pressed, 
leaving all routes littered with gear, material, and vehicles. Many 
hundred more prisoners had been captured. In Abyssinia the advance 
towards Gondar continued, and in the south South African troops were 
consolidating positions recently won. In Somaliland a native African 
patrol captured the previous day the post of Beles Gugani, 45 miles 
inside the country. 

The R.A.F. reported many raids the day before on Barce, Benina, 
Benghazi, and neighbouring lines of communication. Barce station and 
motor transport between there and Maraua were hit; also hangars at 
Berca and Benina. Three enemy ’planes were destroyed, and one was 
found crashed. In Eritrea South African aircraft destroyed 5 planes 
near Azoza and 2 near Asmara. At Teramni 4 were seen burnt out, 
and at Barentu 2 were captured, while at Gura direct hits were scored 
on the hangars. Buildings and vehicles were bombed at Eagher and 
Makale and 3 aircraft on the ground destroyed. South African air- 
craft shot down 3 more in a fight near Dith, southern Abyssinia. Al! 
the aircraft returned except one bomber and one fighter. 

The Italian communiqué reported a raid on Benghazi by British air- 
craft, and successful attacks in Eritrea on enemy forces ‘‘making 
towards the new line”. Some deaths were caused among the native 
population by raids on several localities in Eritrea. Two raiders were 
shot down. 
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February 6 (Thursday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated that full reports of the fighting of the 
previous day showed that 7 British fighters were lost. During the 
night bombs were dropped in east and south-east England and the 
London area. Damage was done but as a whole it was not heavy, and 
casualties reported were few. There were no day raids. 

The Admiralty stated that the trawler Lady Philomena shot down a 
dive-bomber which attacked a convoy off the south-east coast the 
previous day. No ship in the convoy was damaged, but the trawler 
Tourmaline was sunk. 

The German communiqué stated that the enemy’s attempt to raid 
the Channel coast the previous day ‘“‘broke down under the striking 
intervention of the defences’, and they lost 17 aircraft. Successful 
attacks were made on fortifications south-west of Harwich and ship 
targets off the Thames Estuary. In the night military targets in south- 
east England were bombed and many fires started in a harbour. 
The enemy did not penetrate into Germany or occupied territory. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported limited patrol and artillery activity 
and the repelling of a tank attack. Semi-official reports stated that a 
village had been captured at the bayonet point and 4 officers and 180 
men taken, with much material in perfect condition, as the village had 
been used as a centre for supplies. In the coastal sector 2 counter- 
attacks had been repelled in the previous 48 hours. 

The Italian communiqué reported patrol activity, hindered by bad 
weather. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. reported a raid on Maritza aerodrome, Rhodes, on the 
night of Feb. 4, when a large fire was caused near the garages and 
shops, and 2 others started. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported satisfactory progress towards Benghazi, and 
in Eritrea the closing in on the Italian positions about Keren. The 
enemy retreating from Barentu were being vigorously pressed in the 
Tole area, and some 1,500 prisoners had been taken, with much material 
of all kinds, including 150 lorries. In Abyssinia good progress was 
being made on the Gondar road and in Somaliland penetration in all 
sectors was becoming deeper each day. 

The R.A.F. reported raids on Benina and Berca aerodromes, in 
which hangars were destroyed and oil stores set on fire. Motor transport 
was hit and buildings machine-gunned. Barce station was also attacked. 
In Eritrea 2 aircraft were captured and one shot down at Barentu, and 
dive attacks made on the road, etc. at Keren. Bombs were dropped on 
motor transport at Negasit. In Abyssinia Dessie was bombed, causing 
fires in buildings and among motor transport. All the aircraft returned 
safely. 
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The Italian communiqué reported the bombing and machine-gunning 
of enemy mechanized elements in Libya, and fierce fighting in Eritrea 
in the Keren sector. Three enemy bombers were destroyed. 


February 7 (Friday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry reported a little activity over the west coast in 
the night, but no bombs. An evening bulletin reported some bombs 
dropped by a single aircraft on a town on the north-east coast of 
Scotland, injuring a few people; also an attack on an East Anglian 
coast town, where damage was done and some fatal casualties caused. 

The Ministry announced that attacks were made in the night on 
Dunkirk, Boulogne, Dieppe, Calais, and Fécamp, and many fires 
caused at the first 3 as well as very violent explosions at Boulogne. 
One aircraft failed to return. 

The Admiralty announced that the destroyer Vanity had destroyed, 
with its crew, an enemy bomber which was trying to attack a convoy. 

The German communiqué stated that a few enemy ’planes attempted 
in the night to penetrate into occupied territory. Only some small fires 
were caused in a harbour town, and they were quickly extinguished 
by the civilian population. One raider was destroyed and another 
forced down and the crew captured. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported restricted patrol and artillery 
activity. The Athens spokesman stated that the counter-attacks 
reported the previous day were repelled, with the destruction of 
several tanks and armoured cars and the capture of their crews. A 
new height was captured in the coastal sector. North of Klisura a 
height and a village of the same name were occupied on Feb. 5. 

The R.A.F. bombed targets west of Tepelini and in the Krahad area 
the previous day, hitting military stores and motor transport parks. 

The Italian communiqué stated there was nothing of importance to 
report. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced the capture of Benghazi the previous day. 
British armoured forces had moved due west, south of the Jebel 
Akhdar, defeating the Italian force at Mekili on Jan. 26 and 27, 
and got astride the road leading south from the town, while Australian 
troops advancing from Derna gave the enemy no respite. Demoralized 
and outmanceuvred they were unable to put into effect plans for its 
defence. In Eritrea the situation about Keren was developing satis- 
factorily. Since the advance into the province over 3,500 prisoners 
had been taken and many more were coming in. Italian war material 
littered the area east of the line Agordat-Barentu. In Abyssinia the 
advance towards Gondar continued and prisoners had been taken, 
and in Somaliland the patrols were enlarging the area of penetration. 
The R.A.F. reported raids on Benghazi, Berca, and Jedabia on Feb. 5 
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evening, doing much damage, and machine-gun attacks by fighters 
on Benina aerodrome. In Eritrea South African aircraft shot down 
2 enemy fighters near Asmara, and destroyed 3 others on the ground at 
Bahrdar, causing a large petrol fire. Keren was raided and the railway 
and military buildings hit, and at Assab a transport yard was bombed. 
All the aircraft returned safely. 

A press message from the South African forces in Abyssinia stated 
that two bodies had crossed the border simultaneously, one catching 
and holding El Gumu and the other the Gorai post, both on the same 
day. 

The Italian communiqué reported only a violent battle in the southern 
part of Benghazi district, and in Eritrea fighting in the Keren sector. 
On the southern front enemy attacks were repelled, and enemy gun 
positions, troops, and transport were bombed and fires started in petrol 
dumps. Asmara and some other localities were raided, but without any 
serious damage. One enemy aircraft was shot down, and one Italian 
plane was missing. 


February 8 (Saturday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 


AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry reported in the evening the shooting down of a 
seaplane off the south-west coast, and the destruction by gunfire 


of an enemy machine which dropped bombs near the Kent coast, 
doing littlke damage. One British fighter was missing. 

The Ministry also announced attacks in the night on Boulogne, 
Dunkirk, Calais, and Ostend. At Boulogne many fires were started in 
the docks and on the railway, and at Dunkirk ships and barges were 
hit. All the aircraft returned. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported only artillery and patrol activity, 
causing very serious losses to the enemy. The Athens wireless stated 
that in a 2-hour battle in the Klisura mountain pass large forces of 
Italian infantry trying to break through were mown down, after which 
the Greeks charged with the bayonet and took many prisoners. Reports 
reached Athens that the Italians had evacuated Tepelini. 

The Italian communiqué reported the repulse with heavy loss of 
an attack in the 11th Army coastal sector. Aircraft bombed military 
targets at Preveza. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 
The German News Agency reported an attack on several aerodromes 
in Malta, with hits scored on hangars, etc., at Halsar and Lucca. The 
harbour area of Valetta was also bombed, and all the aircraft returned. 
An Italian communiqué claimed the sinking of a submarine which 
attacked an armed pontoon on Jan. 31, but a tug towing the pontoon 
vas hit and sank. 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that operations south of Benghazi were 
proceeding satisfactorily. In the Keren area pressure was increasing, 
and farther south pursuit of the enemy continued. Mobile units were 
pressing forward along the Gondar road in Abyssinia, and penetration 
into Somaliland by patrols was continuing. 

A special communiqué on the capture of Benghazi stated that an 
armoured formation made a forced march of 150 miles in 36 hours, 
brushing aside all resistance, to close the enemy’s only line of retreat, 
and the Italians, taken by surprise, found themselves hemmed in. 
Numerically superior enemy armoured forces, supported by artillery 
and infantry, tried to break through, but every attempt was repulsed 
with heavy losses. After 60 tanks had become casualties the enemy 
ceased fighting. Prisoners were surrendering in large numbers, 
including an Army commander, a Corps commander, and many senior 
officers, with material of all description. The British armoured forma- 
tion, after defeating the Italians at Mekili, had advanced west across 
a waterless desert on a little-used track, reaching the coast south of 
Benghazi at a point between Soluk and Jedabia. 

The R.A.F. announced .that South African aircraft had destroyed 
8 and probably 9 enemy machines on the Kenya-Somaliland border 
in one day’s fighting during the week. 

The Italian communiqué reported a very hard battle south of 
Benghazi the previous 2 days, in which losses on both sides were 
equally large. The enemy occupied Benghazi on Feb. 6 evening. 
It had been evacuated by the Italian troops to spare the population 
from hardship. The enemy raided Keren, Hargeisa, and Javello. 
On the Sudan front three enemy ’planes were shot down in air battles. 


February 9 (Sunday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that 3 enemy aircraft 
were destroyed the previous day. A few bombs were dropped in 
Yorkshire in the night, but caused no damage or casualties. One 
British fighter was missing from patrol. An evening bulletin reported 
some enemy activity, mainly near the east and south-east coast and 
the coast of Scotland, but no bombs were reported. One raider was 
shot down off the Essex coast, and the Admiralty announced that 
another was destroyed by the escort vessel Pytchley when trying to 
attack a convoy in the North Sea. There were no survivors. 

The Ministry stated that a small bomber force attacked industrial 
targets at Mannheim in the night, and single aircraft had bombed 
Rotterdam and Flushing the previous day. Coastal Command aircraft 
attacked a supply ship off the coast of Norway. One failed to return. 

The German communiqué stated that single aircraft attacked military 
targets in the Midlands and south-east England successfully. Small 
enemy forces dropped bombs in the night at 3 points on residential 
districts in West Germany. Two of 3 aircraft trying to fly over Norway 
were shot down. Two German ’planes were missing. 
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NAVAL OPERATIONS 
The Admiralty announced the loss of the trawlers Almond and 
Arctic Trapper. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported only local operations, in which 
prisoners were taken. The Athens radio stated that in the fighting 
which began with the Italian counter-attack 2 days earlier north of 
Klisura the Blackshirts lost about 1,000 killed, with large numbers 
wounded. They employed about 15,000 men, but failed completely. 

The Ministry of Marine announced that 3 Italian submarines had 
been sunk and transports totalling over 35,000 tons, including an 
auxiliary warship, during the first 3 months of the war. No Greek 
merchantmen had been damaged in the Aegean or the Mediterranean. 
American reports stated that Elbasan, Berat, and Valona had been 
raided by British bombers, causing fires and explosions. 

The Italian communiqué reported “actions of a local character’, and 
the bombing and machine-gunning of enemy positions, etc., by the 
air force. Objectives at Preveza and Navarino were also hit. Two 
enemy aircraft were brought down. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The Admiralty announced that Genoa naval base was shelled at 
dawn by the battleships Renown and Malaya, the aircraft carrier 
Ark Royal and the cruiser Sheffield, with light forces in company. 
The Ansaldo electric works and boiler works were heavily hit and large 
fires started, the main power station was set on fire, the dry docks, 
and warehouses, and harbour works surrounding the inner harbour 
were hit and fires started, and the main oil fuel installations and oil 
tanks, a number of supply ships, and the railway goods yard were 
also hit repeatedly. Naval aircraft bombed the oil refinery of the 
A.N.I.C. at Leghorn, one of the largest in Italy, and attacked the 
aerodrome and railway station at Pisa. Two aircraft which attempted 
to interfere were shot down. The only British casualty was one aircraft. 

A Malta communiqué reported a succession of raids on the evening 
of Feb. 7, bombs being dropped at several places, but without 
any damage to Government property or material damage to civilian 
property. One civilian was killed. 

The German communiqué reported waves of attacks on Malta, hitting 
aerodromes and warehouses in Valetta harbour and causing extensive 
fires. The Italian communiqué reported the same raids by German 
aircraft on Malta aerodromes; also, on the following night, a repetition 
“of the bombing of the base of Malta with great intensity and 
effectiveness”. A later communiqué stated that early in the morning, 
favoured by dense banks of fog, a British squadron appeared off 
Genoa, and its salvoes caused heavy civilian casualties, 72 persons 
being killed and 226 injured. Considerable damage was done to 
dwelling houses. British aircraft raided Leghorn and Pisa, causing 
slight damage. One enemy aircraft was shot down. In the afternoon 
Italian aircraft overtook the enemy ships and a cruiser was hit in the 
stern. A raid on an Italian airfield in the Aegean caused no damage. 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced the occupation of El Agheila, and the 
continuance of the clearing of the battlefields south of Benghazi. Five 
more senior generals had been captured and many thousands of 
prisoners. In Eritrea the troops holding Keren had been reinforced 
but operations continued to develop satisfactorily. Farther south 
the fleeing enemy were trying to reach Arresa. Progress in Abyssinia 
was temporarily slow owing to the clearing of extensive mine-fields. 

The R.A.F, reported repeated attacks the previous 2 days on 
transport, troops, gun positions, etc., in and around Keren, and the 
bombing of a concentration at Karora, on the Eritrea-Sudan border 
near the coast. At Alomata aerodrome, Abyssinia, 8 aircraft were 
destroyed on the ground, and raids were also made on Dessie landing 
ground and a camp near Dangila. One aircraft failed to return. 


February 10 (Monday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry reported very little activity during the night, but 
a few bornbs in East Anglia, Essex, the Home Counties, and at one 
place in west Scotland. Casualties were few and little damage was 
done. In the Scottish town over 100 fire bombs were dropped, but 
were put out without causing fires. An evening bulletin said there had 
been very little activity during daylight, and no damage or casualties 
reported. Bombs were dropped in 2 East Anglian towns in the evening. 

The Ministry also announced raids by large forces during the day on 
Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk, and the destruction of 2 enemy fighters 
by Polish pilots. Many fires were started at Boulogne and Calais, and 
direct hits also scored on shipping and on a goods train at the latter 
port. One fighter aircraft failed to return. A second communiqué 
reported an attack the previous day by Coastal Command aircraft on 
destroyers off the Norwegian coast, one of which was hit amidships 
by a torpedo. Bomber Command aircraft also attacked oil tanks 
at Flushing, docks at Antwerp, and other targets in occupied country, 
and during the night bombed bases on the coast of North-West 
Germany. One aircraft failed to return. 

A German communiqué announced an attack by long-range bombers 
on a convoy 300 miles west of the coast of Portugal in which 3 ships 
were sunk, and the machine-gunning of an aerodrome in Iceland. 
Military objectives in London and south-east England were bombed in 
the night. Some enemy ’planes dropped bombs at 2 localities in 
North-West Germany. The only damage was to a farm house. Two 
enemy bombers were destroyed in fights off the Nerwegian coast, ané 
2 German ‘planes were missing. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 
The Greek communiqué reported more prisoners taken in patrol 
actions, and the destruction of 8 enemy aircraft by the Air Force 
without loss themselves. The Press Ministry announced that another 
counter-attack in the Klisura area had been smashed completely. 
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The Ministry of Home Security reported raids on Salonika, in which 
civilians were killed and wounded and the Church of St. Sofia damaged, 
on Janina, where casualties included 20 women and children, Preveza, 
where there was no damage, Patras, where a child was killed, the 
rural district of Corinth, and a town of the western Peloponnese. 

R.A.F. fighters on patrol in the Klisura area the previous day 
engaged a large number of enemy fighters, shot down 4, and badly 
damaged several others. One aircraft was lost, but the pilot saved. 

The Italian communiqué reported the infliction of heavy losses on the 
enemy in local actions and the bombing of the naval base in the 
Corinth Canal and military targets at Salonika. In air fights 11 enemy 
aircraft were shot down. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. announced raids on Calato and Maritza aerodromes on 
the night of Feb. 8, causing explosions and fires among aircraft on the 
ground at the former. 

Malta was raided on the night of Feb. 8-9, some civilians injured, 
and private property damaged. Two Junker 88s were shot down. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that clearance of the areas up to El Agheila 
was proceeding satisfactorily. In Eritrea Karora and Mersa Taclai 
had been occupied. In Abyssinia South African troops had advanced 
some 50 miles into the Hobok area, capturing quantities of war material. 

The R.A.F. reported a successful raid on Tripoli on the night of 
Feb. 8, setting a seaplane hangar on fire, and several attacks on Keren, 
doing much damage to stores and transport. Asmara was also raided, 
and an enemy aircraft shot down and others badly damaged. The 
enemy raided Agordat aerodrome, and one of them was shot down. 
South African bombers attacked Badana, Afmadu, and Todenyang. 

Press reports stated that, prior to the capture of Benghazi, fighting 
went on for 3 days at Soluk, until on Feb. 7 General Berganzoli 
realized that his forces could not break through the British troops 
astride the road. Nearly all the Italian tanks were destroyed or cap- 
tured, and about 21,000 prisoners surrendered, with 8 generals, 
including Berganzoli. All the material of 2 divisions fell into British 
hands. Over 60 Italian tanks were destroyed, and the 34 remaining 
made a final attempt to break through on Feb. 7, but found them- 
selves surrounded. 

The Italian communiqué reported the repulse of a mechanized unit 
at the Kufra oasis, Libya, and in Eritrea “‘continuous artillery activity” 
in the Keren sector. Enemy aircraft raided several localities, but 
“owing to prompt intervention by our fighters and anti-aircraft guns 
there were no consequences’. 


February 11 (Tuesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 
The Air Ministry reported some slight activity over east and 
south-east England during the night, causing very little damage and 
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very few casualties. Night fighters engaged 2 Heinkel 111s off the 
east coast and severely damaged both. 

The Ministry also announced a 6-hour attack on Hanover, where 
many fires were started in the industrial district, till parts of the 
target area were a sheet of flame. Small forces bombed oil depots 
west of Rotterdam, causing explosions and large fires, targets in 
North-West Germany, 2 aerodromes in Holland, and the harbour at 
Boulogne. Coastal Command aircraft bombed Ostend and Cherbourg. 
Four aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported direct hits the previous day on 
port installations in a town on the English east coast, and attacks on 
aerodromes in the night, in which 11 ’planes were destroyed on the 
ground. Enemy attempts to fly over occupied territory in the Channel 
during the day were frustrated by fighter ’planes and anti-aircraft 
guns. Apart from casualties among civilians only slight damage in 
the residential quarters was caused. The enemy lost 6. aircraft in air 
fights and 3 by gun-fire, and their attempts to repeat these flights in 
the evening and night were without success. During the night bombs 
were dropped on 9 localities in Germany, including Hanover. Fires 
caused were quickly put out, and no military damage was done, but 
there were a number of dead and wounded among civilians. Night 
fighters shot down 8 and anti-aircraft guns 4 enemy ’planes. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS 


The Admiralty announced that Ostend had been shelled early that 
morning, and many fires started in the harbour works. There were no 
British casualties or damage. 

The German communiqué stated that British warships which 
shelled the coast of Flanders were forced to cease fire and turn back 
by German coastal batteries, which engaged them when they were still 
12 to 13 miles away. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported successful local actions and the 
destruction of 3 Italian aircraft without loss. 

The Athens spokesman stated that 4 Italian counter-attacks had 
been defeated the previous day, one west of the Drinos River, a second 
in the night elsewhere between the river and the sea, a third in the 
same district shortly afterwards, and a fourth, also in the night, in 
the region of Klisura. Prisoners were taken at several points, and 
some of them stated that they had lost more men in the past fortnight 
than since the beginning of the campaign. 

The R.A.F. reported attacks on Tepelini and Duki, where buildings 
were set on fire. Fighter formations intercepted a large force of enemy 
bombers attempting to attack Janina and shot down 2. It was con- 
firmed that 3 more enemy aircraft were destroyed near Klisura in the 
fighting reported the previous day, making 7 in all. 

The Italian communiqué reported patrol and artillery activity and 
the intensive bombing of roads, depots, naval and air bases, railways, 
etc., by numerous formations of aircraft. 
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MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. reported attacks by heavy bombers on Calato aerodrome 
the previous day, causing fires in buildings and among aircraft, 10 of 
which were seen to have been destroyed. 

The German communiqué reported successful air attacks on Malta 
and against a harbour on the Cyrenaican coast. 

The Italian communiqué stated that enemy aircraft flew over places 
in Sicily and southern Italy in the night, and dropped some bombs on 
places in Puglia and near Avallino. Four people were killed and slight 
damage done. One raider was brought down at Battipaglia. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced the death, after capture, from wounds 
in the action at Soluk of General Tellera, commanding the Xth Italian 
Army. On the other fronts operations continued satisfactorily. 

The R.A.F. reported that in Eritrea the previous day bombers 
attacked a transport yard near Asmara and stores in a wood near Keren, 
and, on Feb. 9, the railway between there and Asmara. South African 
aircraft dive-bombed several bridges at Dolo on Feb. 7, destroyed 
hangars at the aerodrome at Lugh Ferrandi, Somaliland, and on 
Feb. 9 attacked native troop concentrations in the Kalana area, in 
southern Abyssinia. 

General de Gaulle’s H.Q. announced that a motorized column 
from Chad had on Feb. 7 captured several bases in the Kufra area, 
including the Italian air base at Kufra. The air force had first destroyed 
important objectives and numerous aircraft on the ground. 

The Italian communiqué stated that in Libya there was nothing to 
report, and in Eritrea artillery duels in the Keren sector. In the 
Upper Sudan, on the Omo River, enemy attack were repulsed. 


February 12 (Wednesday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that a few bombs had been 
dropped in east and south-east England during the night, damaging 
houses and injuring a few people. An evening bulletin announced the 
destruction of a raider in east Scotland in the morning, and confirma- 
tion of that of 2 on the night of Feb. 9, and one the next night. There 
were no attacks during the day. 

The Ministry announced another night attack on Hanover and on 
other targets in North-West Germany, Holland, Norway, and Denmark. 
At Bremen fires and explosions were caused, and at Rotterdam explo- 
sions in the oil depots. Coastal Command aircraft bombed Kristian- 
sand, southern Norway, and Thisted, in Jutland. Throughout the day 
an offensive sweep was carried out over northern France, and many 
fighter patrols were flown. Three aircraft failed to return from all 
the day and night operations. 

The German communiqué stated that the enemy’s attempt to fly 
by day into occupied territory the previous day was again a failure, 
and 4 aircraft were destroyed. Bombs were dropped in North-West 
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and central Germany in the night, but apart from some civilians 
killed, only slight damage was caused. In the raids on German territory 
on the day and night of Feb. 10, 38 enemy ’planes were brought down. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported limited actions only, and the 
destruction of an enemy aircraft. The Athens spokesman said that on 
Feb. 10, 4 Italian ’planes for certain, and possibly 3 more, had been 
destroyed, making 16 for certain, and 22 probably in the 3 days Feb. 
9-11. Raids had been made on the Athens area, Yanina, Preveza, and 
Larissa the previous day, causing casualties at the Piraeus and at the 
other 3 places. He also announced the capture of a height of 6,000 feet 
in the northern sector, where the armies had been practially snowbound 
for about 6 weeks. 

The R.A.F. announced a successful attack on Tepelini and on 
military stores north-west of the town, where bombs were seen to 
burst on store buildings. 

The Italian communiqué reported intensive air bombing of the 
enemy’s communications, troops, etc., and hits on military targets at 
Preveza and Larissa. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. in Cairo announced successful raids lasting 5 hours on 
Catania and Comiso aerodromes during the night. At least 4 aircraft 
were destroyed on the ground, very large fires caused, and a hangar 
blown up. All the aircraft returned safely. During the night of Feb. 10 
Maritza, Katavia, and Calato aerodromes were attacked, and at Calato 
3 aircraft set on fire. Violent explosions were seen at Katavia. 

The Italian communiqué stated that bombs were dropped on Catania 
in the night without causing any important damage. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported the occupation of Elghena, in Eritrea, with 
the capture of prisoners and equipment, and the development of the 
operations round Keren. The column operating farther south had 
penetrated farther into hostile territory. So far 80 guns had been 
captured or destroyed on that front. In Libya 86 unserviceable air- 
craft were found in Benina aerodrome. 

The R.A.F. reported a raid on Addis Ababa aerodrome the previous 
day, when direct hits were scored on hangars, etc., and large fires 
caused. Several raids were made on the Keren-Asmara area, and 
transport convoys and a stores dump were heavily attacked. South 
African aircraft shot down 2 Italian fighters over Asmara on Feb. 10, 
and on the same day attacked military targets at Afmadu, in Somali- 
land, scoring direct hits. 

The Italian communiqué reported violent fighting in the Keren 
sector, and stated that in Somaliland, beyond the Juba River, a 
mechanized enemy column occupied Afmadu. In Kenya on the night 
of Feb. 9, 4 enemy aircraft were shot down. The enemy also raided 
Addis Ababa, killing 9 people, but the damage was very slight. 
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February 13 (Thursday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry reported slight enemy activity in the night near 
the Western coast, but few bombs. Isolated incidents, involving slight 
damage, were reported from the south-west and from South Wales, 
and at one place there were a few casualties. An evening bulletin 
reported the dropping of bombs by aircraft, generally flying singly, at 
points in East Anglia and the north of Scotland. Damage was slight 
and casualties very few. 

The Admiralty announced that the drifter Eager had destroyed a 
Junkers 88 bomber the previous day. 

The German communiqué reported an air attack on a British convoy 
off Portugal in which 13 vessels were sunk and the convoy dispersed. 
In attacks on military targets in the Thames and Humber estuaries 
direct hits were scored on a wharf and on rock fortification installa- 
tions. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
iTALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported successful local actions on heights 
of over 6,000 feet, dislodging the enemy and taking some prisoners and 
automatic arms. Three enemy aircraft were shot down, making 19, 
possibly 25, since Feb. 8, as against one Allied aircraft in the same 
period. The Athens spokesman said there had not been any further 
enemy counter-attacks since Feb. 9. 

Larissa was raided the previous day and 14 women and children 
killed by bombs near a hospital. Licouri, in Cephalonia, was also 
bombed, but without doing any damage. 

The Italian communiqué reported the effective bombing of enemy 
bases, communications, supply columns, and gun positions and an 
attack on an airport on Feb. 11, seriously damaging numerous aircraft 
on the ground. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. reported another attack in the night of Feb. 11 on the 
aerodromes at Maritza, Calato, and Katavia, starting large fires at all 
three. At Calato at least 7 aircraft were destroyed. All the aircraft 
returned. Malta was raided the previous day, but no damage or 
casualties resulted. 

The German communiqué reported an attack the previous day on 
Luca aerodrome, Malta, and the destruction of 3 British fighters in air 
battles over the island. 

The Italian communiqué reported an attack on the Macaba aero- 
drome, Malta, and stated that Rhodes was raided on the night of 
Feb. 11, and 2 women and a boy killed. Some damage to private 
buildings was reported. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

_G.H.Q. Cairo stated that by a series of local attacks the forces about 
Keren were steadily improving their positions in the hills covering the 
town, and farther south the advance towards Arreza continued. 
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The R.A.F. reported considerable activity in the Keren area the 
previous day, the station, motor transport, dumps, and gun positions 
all being bombarded. At Arti, to the north-east, direct hits were 
scored, and at Assab warehouses, etc., were raided. South African 
aircraft bombed Afmadu, hitting and destroying some camouflaged 
buildings. Between Gelib and Brava several motor lorries were set on 
fire. All the aircraft returned safely. 

It was announced in Cairo that a small body of motor commandos, 
known as ‘The Long-Range Desert Group’, had been operating in the 
Libyan desert ever since July, 1940, harassing the Italian forces and 
attacking many of their posts, notably the oases at Kufra, Jerabub, 
Argila, and Owenait. By mid-December they had crossed Libya and 
had raided posts 1,200 miles from their base, and they also joined up 
with the Free French forces from Chad in the attack on Murzuk. From 
there they went to Traghen, where all the inhabitants surrended. The 
cars travelled 500,000 truck-miles with the loss of only one. Among 
material captured from the enemy was their mail for Kufra, which 
gave the British forces valuable information. 

The German communiqué reported bombing attacks on camps, etc., 
in North Cyrenaica, and claimed hits on aircraft on the ground at an 
airfield near Benghazi. 

The Italian communiqué reported the repulse of violent enemy 
attacks in the Keren zone, and in the Lower Sudan the infliction of 
heavy losses on the enemy in the Omo River zone. 


February 14 (Friday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the evening that bombs were dropped 
at places in north-east Scotland and Kent by aircraft flying singly, but 
caused no damage or casualties. An enemy fighter was shot down bya 
patrol in the Straits of Dover and another almost certainly destroyed, 
and one British fighter was missing. The News Service stated that 
patrolling Spitfires sighted a formation of Messerschmitts over the 
Kent coast and drove them back to the French coast after a sharp 
fight. 

The Ministry announced a further attack on the invasion ports along 
the French coast during the night. 

Press reports stated that a convoy steaming between Madeira and 
the Azores was attacked by a German surface warship on Feb. 13 and 
6 ships sunk, one or more of them Greek. 

The German communiqué reported raids on military targets in Great 
Britain, in which hits were scored on a power station near Glasgow 
and harbour installations on the east coast of Scotland and south-east 
England. A successful attack was made on a convoy east of Peter- 
head, and east of Harwich a tanker was sunk by a dive-bomber. The 
loss of another of the vessels in the convoy attacked in the Atlantic 
(reported the previous day) had been confirmed, making 14 sunk 
altogether. 

In the night the air force bombed aerodromes and factories on the 
outskirts of London and in the Thames Estuary. The enemy did not 
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fly into German territory. An enemy ‘plane was shot down off the 
Norwegian coast. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported an offensive in which the enemy 
were expelled from fortified positions and 400 prisoners taken, with 
mortars and other weapons. The air force bombed the battlefield and 
destroyed an enemy aircraft. The Athens radio reported an advance 
of 3 miles in the coastal sector. The Ministry of Internal Security 
reported a raid on Argostoli, with small damage and no casualties, and 
on Corfu, with no damage and no casualties. 

The R.A.F. reported heavy raids in Tirana and Durazzo on the 
night of Feb. 12, with direct hits on hangars and other buldings. 
Four aircraft on the ground were destroyed. Throughout Feb. 13 
concentrated attacks were made in the Tepelini area, starting many 
fires, and on concentrations in and round Duki, where camp buildings 
and motor transport received direct hits. An enemy aircraft was shot 
down. Military targets at Elbasan were also raided. In air fighting 
over Berat 2 enemy aircraft were destroyed. Two British bombers 
failed to return. 

The Athens wireless announced an offensive all along the 80-mile 
front, and the capture at one point of 700 prisoners with much war 
material. At 3 points in particular the results of the fighting were of a 
decisive nature. 

The Italian communiqué reported violent and successful activity of 
patrols, inflicting serious losses on the enemy, who lost prisoners and 
arms. Fighter aircraft brought down 9 enemy ’planes, and bombers 
attacked a naval base and troop concentrations. Bombers also raided 
an enemy base at Canea, Crete, and destroyed 4 aircraft on the ground. 
The enemy dropped a few bombs on Rhodes the previous day. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. reported an attack on Rhodes harbour on the night of 
Feb. 12, causing fires at the junction of the mole and the naval base. 
Over Malta fighter aircraft engaged a Junkers 88 the previous day and 
damaged it severely. A Malta communiqué reported the dropping of 
bombs during the night, causing slight damage to Government and 
civilian property, and killing 3 people. Patrol fighters damaged one of 
the raiders. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of Malta by German 
and Italian aircraft, when 4 British fighters were brought down by the 
Germans. A second communiqué stated that during the night of Feb. 10 
enemy parachutists, armed with machine guns, hand grenades, and 
explosives, landed in the Lucania district of Calabria to cut off road 
and water supplies. They were all taken prisoner before they could 
carry out their tasks. During a short fight one Italian soldier and one 
civilian were killed. The Stefani Agency stated that the parachutists 
occupied some farms and immobilized the peasantry, having gained 
admittance by shouting ‘“‘Duce”’. The alarm was given and 11 were 
captured at one place and 7 at another, the remainder being rounded 
up without trouble a little later. They were dressed in khaki overalls 
and had Air Force caps, and were provided with Italian money. 
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NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that operations for the reduction of Keren 
were proceeding, while progress continued in the difficult country 
towards Arreza. In Abyssinia the patriot forces were steadily extend- 
ing the spheres of their control. The R.A.F. reported the finding of 14 
more unserviceable aircraft at Benina (making 100 in all), and 40 at 
Berca. Benina was raided by the Italians during the day and night but 
only slight damage caused. Benghazi was attacked on the night of 
Feb. 12 by aircraft believed to be German, and damage caused to civil 
buildings. In Eritrea British aircraft scored direct hits on the station 
at Keren and on troop concentrations near Mt. Amba. All the aircraft 
returned safely. 

A Nairobi communiqué announced that the King’s African Rifles had 
entered Afmadu, 100 miles inside Italian Somaliland, early on Feb. 12, 
the Italians having fled, after heavy air attacks. 

The Italian communiqué reported heavy bombing attacks by German 
aircraft on air bases in Cyrenaica, hitting hangars and barracks and 
machine-gunning aircraft on the ground. In Eritrea an attack in the 
Keren sector was repulsed, and fighter aircraft machine-gunned enemy 
troops. Massawa was raided the previous day with slight results, and 
2 aircraft were shot down. 

The German communiqué reported that bomber aircraft had de- 
stroyed sheds, a field encampment, and a stationary "plane in the air- 
field in Cyrenaica; also successful daylight raids on military installations 
in Malta. 


February 15 (Saturday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry stated in the morning that activity in the night 
was rather greater than of late, and bombs were dropped at several 
places in eastern England, London, and the Home Counties. Damage 
was done at several points, but casualties were few. The Ministry 
reported some activity during the day by single aircraft, which dropped 
a few bombs in east Scotland and on the East Anglian Coast. There 
were no casualties. Two enemy bombers were destroyed off the east 
coast by fighters, and another by gunfire during the night. Two 
British fighters failed to return from patrol. 

The Ministry reported heavy attacks in the night on Gelsenkirchen 
and Duisburg-Ruhrort. At the first 9 explosions were seen and large 
fires started, and at the second 17 fires were counted in an industrial 
district and a large one at the west end of the docks. Fires were also 
caused at other objectives in the Ruhr. Aerodromes in north-west 
Germany and Holland were also bombed, and Coastal Command 
aircraft attacked Ostend. During the previous day the docks at 
Calais and Den Helder were bombed, and at the latter a supply ship 
was hit, and bursts were seen on the lock gates. Near Bergen a 1,500 
ton oil-tanker was hit and left on fire with burning oil pouring over the 
sea. One aircraft failed to return from the night operations. 

The German communiqué stated that fighters brought down 9 enemy 
fighters the previous day off the English south-east coast and a bomber 
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off the Dutch coast. During the night strong bomber forces attacked 
industrial targets in London and a number of aerodromes, causing 
fires and explosions. Enemy aircraft dropped bombs on a town in 
Western Germany, killing and wounding a number of civilians. Only 
slight damage was done in residential districts. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 

ITALO-GREEK WAR 

lhe Greek communiqué announced heavy losses on the enemy in local 
ictions, and the capture of 200 prisoners and all sorts of material. 

The R.A.F. reported attacks on concentrations and transport, etc., 
north of Tepelini, and the machine-gunning of enemy forward prepara- 
tions between Buzi and Glava. One bomber failed to return. 

The Italian communiqué reported that enemy attempts to reach the 
Italian positions were frustrated with loss. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. reported a raid on aerodromes at Katavia, Calato, and 
Midi Bay on the night of Feb. 13, causing buildings to collapse at the 
first, damaging many aircraft at the second, and causing heavy explosions 
at the last-named. The Fleet Air Arm bombed 4 Italian merchantmen 
in the Central Mediterranean, and sank one. 

Malta was raided on the night of Feb. 13 and slight damage done to 
a hospital, 3 people being killed. There was no damage to R.A.F. 
property or personnel. 

The Ministry of Information announced that soldiers dressed in 
recognized military uniform had recently been dropped by parachute 
in Southern Italy, with instructions to demolish certain objectives 
connected with ports in that area. No statement could be made at 
present about the results of the operations, but some of the men had 
not returned to their base. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo announced that in the action south of Benghazi 103 
field, 2 heavy, and 20 light anti-aircraft guns were captured. Prisoners 
were still being counted. 

In Eritrea the column advancing on Keren from the north was 
making satisfactory progress, and in the Keren area itself pressure on 
the enemy, who had been reinforced, was increasing. In north Abys- 
sinia Queissan was occupied, and in Somaliland Kismayu was captured, 
with guns, armoured fighting vehicles, and prisoners. A ship was 
found scuttled in the harbour, 3 were damaged but still afloat, and the 
oil tanks were on fire. Nairobi H.Q. reported that South African 
aircraft bombed Bardera, Somaliland, scoring direct hits, and native 
troop concentrations in the Omo Delta, Abyssinia. 

The R.A.F. reported direct hits on gun positions in the Keren area, 
and machine-gun attacks on aerodromes at Zula and Asmara. Two 
enemy fighters were shot down. In Abyssinia, Dangila was raided. 

The German communiqué reported attacks by fighter aircraft on 
motor vehicles in Cyrenaica, setting several on fire, and stated that 
bombers destroyed objectives at Benghazi and E] Agheila. 

The Italian communiqué reported the bombing of mechanized units, 
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and of enemy ships off the coast. The enemy’s pressure in the Keren 
area diminished. Hard fighting occurred in the Kismayu zone, Somalj- 
land, where the air force bombed enemy concentrations, and also 
squarely hit a cruiser of the Carlisle class. Another cruiser appearing 
off Mogadishu was put to flight by Italian bombers. 


February 16 (Sunday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that bombs were dropped 
during the night at a number of places in the north and east of England, 
the London area, and in the north-east of Scotland, but the total damage 
was slight, and casualties few. Three bombers were destroyed. An 
evening bulletin reported some activity over the country by single 
aircraft. Bombs were dropped at 3 places in London, damaging houses, 
and some in eastern and south-eastern England and in the Home 
Counties. At a town in East Anglia and at one point in the London 
area there were a few casualties. One bomber was shot down off the 
coast, and another was badly damaged. One north-east coast town 
was raided twice, and some fatal casualties caused. 

Operations against Germany included a considerable attack in the 
night on oil installations, aerodromes, and an inland port in the Western 
Ruhr, and attacks on the docks at Rotterdam and Boulogne, where 
many fires were started. Two aircraft failed to return. Coastal Com- 
mand aircraft raided the docks at Calais without loss. From other 
operations the previous day 3 aircraft failed to return. 

The German communiqué reported attacks in the night on important 
targets in south-east England and the Midlands, and on shipping. 
Fires at various aerodromes destroyed aircraft and billets. Docks on 
the Thames and in a town on the west coast were badly damaged. 
Attempts by the enemy to fly into occupied territory were repulsed 
on the coast, and 5 ’planes brought down in air fights. Bombs were 
dropped in the night in various parts of Western Germany, causing 
some civilian casualties, but no damage either to military or other 
important war objectives. German night fighters shot down 4 of the 
enemy and a 5th was destroyed by gun-fire, making 10 in all destroyed 
in the 24 hours. One German ’plane was missing. 


BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported the dislodging of the enemy from 
powerfully fortified positions, and the capture of 300 prisoners and 
abundant material. The Air Force bombed many objectives on the 
battlefield, returning without loss. The Athens wireless stated that 
the offensive started on Feb. 13 was progressing well throughout the 
front from the shores of Lake Ochrida to the coast. 

Press reports stated that a severe defeat was inflicted on the Italian 
11th Army on the line Tepelini-Moskopoli during the previous day 
and night, and some 2,000 prisoners taken. 

The R.A.F. reported many attacks both on Feb. 14 and 15 on camps, 
supply depots, gun positions, and transport columns, particularly on 
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the Buzi area, and the destruction of 2 enemy aircraft on Feb. 13. 
Two British aircraft were lost. Since Feb. 8 the number of Italians 
destroyed was 33, and of British aircraft 3 only. 

The Italian communiqué reported heavy fighting on the 11th Army 
front, and the bombing of enemy supply columns, etc. The Air Force 
bombed an air base in Crete, damaging some ’planes. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. reported an attack on Lindos Harbour, Rhodes, on the 
night of Feb. 14, starting many fires. 

The Italian communiqué reported the dropping of some incendiary 
bombs on Rhodes; also raids on Catania, Syracuse, and Brindisi during 
the night. At Brindisi 2 raiders were brought down. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo reported continued progress in the concentrating of 
forces around Keren, and in Abyssinia the occupation of Kurmok, on 
the frontier 200 miles south of Gallabat. 

The R.A.F. reported further attacks on troops, transport, etc., in 
Eritrea, and stated that at Mai Adaga hangars were hit and fires 
started, followed by explosions. In Abyssinia a transport park at 
Dessie was attacked. South African aircraft bombed the enemy in the 
Omo River sector, motor transport on the Kismayu-Mogadishu road, 
and aircraft on the ground. Two aircraft failed to return. 

rhe Italian communiqué stated that enemy attacks in the Keren 
sector and in the Karora zone had been decisively repulsed. The 
enemy raided Massawa and the Juba area and lost an aircraft at each. 

The German communiqué stated that dive-bombers attacked bases 
in Cyrenaica with heavy calibre bombs. 


February 17 (Monday) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 
AIR OPERATIONS 

The Air Ministry announced in the morning that an enemy ‘plane 
dropped a bomb on a north-east coast town the previous evening, 
damaging a few houses and causing a small number of casualties. Some 
bombs in East Anglia caused neither damage nor casualties. There 
were none in the night. An evening bulletin reported only a few 
aircraft across the coasts during daylight, and some bombs dropped 
in east and south-east England and the north of Scotland did little 
damage and caused only a few casualties. One bomber was shot down 
ott the Norfolk coast and 2 damaged. 

The Ministry also announced that a number of objectives in Holland 
were bombed the previous day, including Hellevoetsluis, near the Hook 
of Holland, Zeebrugge, Middelburg, and Den Helder, and some shipping 
off the coast. In the night leaflets were dropped in the Cracow and 
Kattovice areas of Poland, involving flights of 1,750 miles. 

The German communiqué reported bombing attacks on aerodromes, 
camps, and an arms factory in south-east England and the destruction 
of stationary aircraft at an R.A.F. station. Two enemy planes were 
shot down on the Channel coast during an attempt to fly into occupied 
territory. There were no attacks on Germany in the night. 
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BRITAIN, GREECE, AND ITALY 
ITALO-GREEK WAR 

The Greek communiqué reported successful attacks at severa] 
points, with the capture of 250 prisoners and much material. Fighter 
patrols brought down an enemy bomber. Press reports stated that 
the Italians had been expelled from 2 out of the 3 heights composing 
the Trebesina massif and were resisting only on the western side of the 
third. It was also stated that in one battle for a height of 3,000 ft. only 
200 Italians survived out of a total of 1,200. 

The R.A.F. reported a heavy attack the previous day on positions 
in the Buzi area, with direct hits on gun positions and military 
buildings, and on Laitiza, where bombs burst on a camp. 

The Italian communiqué reported continued fighting, particularly 
in the 11th Army sector, and activity by the air force which bombed 
bases, communications, etc., and brought down an enemy machine. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA AND ITALY 

The R.A.F. stated that Malta was raided on the night of Feb. 15 
and again on Feb. 16, but no damage was done to Air Force property. 
Fleet Air Arm aircraft sank an Italian merchantman of about 7,000 
tons off the coast of Tunis. 

Raids were made on the night of Feb. 15 on aerodromes at Catania, 
where aircraft on the ground were set on fire and several explosions 
caused, Comiso, where a fierce fire was started and bombs fell among 
dispersed aircraft, and Gela, where hangars were hit. The beacon 
station at Cape Passero was machine-gunned. An attack was also 
made on Brindisi, and several hangars set on fire at the aerodrome. 
A large explosion was seen nearly opposite Lazaretto Island. Four 
aircraft were destroyed on the ground. 

The German communiqué stated that during a sweep by fighters 
over Malta 3 enemy fighters were destroyed. 

The Italian communiqué reported a successful raid on Micaba airfield 
on the night of Feb. 15. During an enemy raid on Brindisi the same 
night another bomber was brought down. 


NORTH AND EAST AFRICA 

G.H.Q. Cairo stated that the advance towards Gondar continued, 
and also in the area east of Lake Rudolf. In Somaliland the enemy had 
been driven back to the line of the Juba. 

The R.A.F. reported a successful attack on Mai Adaga aerodrome, 
Eritrea, in which several buildings were demolished, and the shooting 
down of enemy aircraft in the Keren region and at Gura. At Chinelli, 
Abyssinia, a fire was started among dispersed aircraft, and on the 
east bank of the Juba, Somaliland, dive-bombing attacks were made 
on enemy posts and barracks, starting several fires. North of Nega 
motor transport near El Sod was bombed. Australian aircraft inter- 
cepted German bombers near Benghazi and shot one down. 

The German communiqué reported the destruction of a number 
of enemy lorries in Cyrenaica, and the setting on fire by air attacks 
of fuel dumps and tents; also a successful attack in the night on troop 
concentrations in the Benghazi area. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


ABYSSINIA 

Feb. 4.—Mr. Eden’s statement in Parliament as to recognition of the 
Emperor Haile Selassie. (See Great Britain.) 

Reports reaching Kenya stated that Italian irregulars, many of them 
Somalis, had been given a free hand to oppress the border people, and 
had been murdering villagers in the Boran country and stealing cattle. 


ALGERIA 

Feb. 7—General Weygand broadcast a statement that: “In the name 
of the Government I can announce that the persistent rumours spread 
by foreign propaganda about a possible German action against Bizerta 
with a view to operations in Tripoli are false news and devoid of any 
foundation.” 

Feb. 12.—General Weygand left Algiers for a tour of inspection of 
French West Africa. 


AUSTRALIA 

Feb. 5.—Mr. Menzies in Cairo. (See Egypt.) 

Feb. 8.—Mr. Menzies entertained by General Wavell. (See Egypt.) 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Brooke-Popham arrived at Darwin to 
confer with the chiefs of the Australian Services. 

Feb. 11.—Mr. Curtin, the Parliamentary Opposition Leader, address- 
ing the convention of the Australian Workers’ Union, said grave dangers 
were confronting the country. It would be foolish to say that a country 
which was not fighting at present would not be fighting soon; there 
might be a country having associations with Germany which might 
amount to obligations. 

“Sydney is farther from London than Tokyo is from Berlin,” he went 
on, ‘and the Dominions are as vulnerable in this war as Britain is.”’ It 
was imperative that both the front and back doors of Singapore should 
be safeguarded, and Darwin and Port Moresby should be made as 
strong as possible. The islands of the Pacific must not become the 
springboards for an attack on Australia, and increased naval strength 
should be afforded to the Australian station. 

The Labour Party did not agree with the Government in its political 
outlook, but it would not make political turmoil a source of national 
weakness, and would give the Government all possible help. There 
must be a maximum of industrial effort. 

Feb. 12.—The Acting Prime Minister issued a statement emphasizing 
that the immediate future ‘‘holds some very grave possibilities’, and 
appealing for national unity “not for the sake of political convenience 
or because it is merely desirable in itself, but as a stern and urgent 
national necessity”. Australia now found herself in serious danger of 
hostile action near, if not on, her own coastline. She could now offer 
resistance which could not have been thought possible when the war 
began, and ‘‘within a relatively short time’’, he said, ““we can make 
Australia so strong that no single Power dare attack her... if an 
imminent crisis finds us divided we shall certainly go under’”’. 
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Feb. 13.—After a meeting of the War Council a joint statement was 
issued by the Acting Premier, the Opposition leader, and the leader of 
the Lang Labour group reading: ““What the future has in store is at 
present not precisely clear, but it is very clear that Australia’s danger 
demands that there be neither delay nor doubt about the clamant 
need for the greatest effort of preparedness that this country has ever 
made. We think we should tell our people that it is the War Council's 
considered opinion that the war has moved into a new stage, involving 
the utmost gravity.” 

Feb. 14.—The War Cabinet met, and was attended by Sir Robert 
Brooke-Popham. It discussed the defence programme in the light of 
the most recent cables about the international situation, and the 
Prime Minister announced that ‘‘the people of the Commonwealth may 
rest assured that the warnings issued were regarded as necessary 
so that everyone might be seized with the need for placing the nation’s 
interests first. It is well for me to say that, as in the last war, Australians 
can and will face any crisis calmly and with deliberate purpose’. 

The Cabinet decided to extend the training of militia men from 14 
to 84 days. 

Feb. 17.—The Acting Prime Minister announced that he was calling 
a conference of State Premiers to discuss the war and, in particular, 
air raid precautions. He said: “‘From what I have been told and have 
seen we have to be on the gui vive. While the situation is critical it is 
not alarming, but we should be very foolish if we did not take stock of 
our resources.” 


BELGIUM 


Feb. 6.—Writ served on Federal Reserve Bank attaching gold in 
New York belonging to the Bank of France and statement by the 
Belgian Ambassador. (See U.S.A.) 

Feb. 7.—Degrelle was reported to be attempting to raise a “‘Rexist”’ 
air force, with the help of the Germans, and to be already forming fight- 
ing units on the model of those formed in Norway by Quisling and in 
Holland by Mussert. 

Feb. 11.—It was announced that the Government had broken off 
diplomatic relations with Rumania. 

Feb. 15.—The Brussels radio announced that a further 23,000 
prisoners of war in Germany were being released. 


BULGARIA 


Feb. 4.—The Minister of Agriculture resigned owing, it was reported, 
to a difference with the Prime Minister on the question of the passage 
of German troops through the country. He had also made a speech in 
Parliament a few days before, demanding that Bulgaria’s economic 
system be harnessed completely to the Axis war macnine and the ‘“‘new 
order’’. 

The Minister in Berlin was believed to have brought from there a 
German proposal that Bulgaria should sign the Three-Power Pact. 

Reports reaching Sofia showed that large numbers of German military 
lorries were massed along the frontier in Rumania on the roads leading 
into Bulgaria, and that preparations were being made in the southern 
Rumanian ports along the Danube for crossing the river. 
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Feb. 8.—Many train services were suspended to allow for troop re- 
placement movements. Reports were current that M. Soboleff, the 
General Secretary of the Soviet Foreign Commissariat, had arrived in 
Sofia. 

Feb. 10.—A deputation from the Opposition called on the Prime 
Minister and handed him the text of Mr. Churchill’s speech. They 
declared that the country was unwilling and unprepared to take part 
in any form of military action, and warned him against breaking off 
relations with the Western Powers. M. Filoff was understood to have 
refused to commit himself and did not reply to any of the questions of 
the leader of the Parliamentary Communist group, who asked about the 
Government’s attitude towards the mission of M. Soboleff. 

The press, in reporting Mr. Churchill’s speech, omitted, on the 
censor’s orders, all the references to Bulgaria. 

Reports from Varna stated that a trainload of Germans in civilian 
clothes was crossing the Dobruja frontier into Bulgaria each day. Other 
reports stated that several airfields had been occupied by German 
technicians and air force personnel. 

A tank train carrying Russian oil to Germany blew up near the 
Yugoslav frontier station of Dragoman. 

Feb. 11.—The official Telegraphic Agency announced that it was 
authorized to declare that the statements made by Mr. Churchill that 
Germans had entered Bulgaria and that Bulgarian aerodromes had 
been occupied by them “‘do not correspond with reality”’. 

German ‘“‘tourists’’ in the country were reported to be so numerous 
that German business houses had been ordered to evacuate their 
premises to accommodate them. 

The Sofia police seized the passport of Mr. Leddy, an American 
diplomatic courier. 

Yugoslav reports stated that a large number of German troop-carrier 
aircraft landed on Bulgarian airfields during the day. 

Feb. 12.—The press published officially inspired articles pointing out 
that any resistance to the Germans would be useless and would be 
disastrous for the country. 

Zora asked why Mr. Churchill now wished Bulgaria to break her 
neutrality and join with those who robbed her after the last war and 
outraged the Bulgarian people. He desired Bulgaria to enter the war 
on the British side and advised her to attack or resist the German 
forces beyond the Danube, ‘‘which means that Bulgaria would become 
a theatre of war, with the loss of territory and the destruction of 
property”. It added that it had been officially announced several times 
that there were no foreign troops on Bulgarian territory. 

Feb. 13.—The press gave great prominence to German reports that 
“Turkey will remain neutral in case of military events in the Balkans”. 

A decree was issued forbidding trading in cloth, wool, leather, clothes 
of any kind, footwear, and other articles. 

The leader of the Social Democratic Party telegraphed to the Prime 
Minister protesting against “‘the many groups of Germans who are 
now occupying Bulgarian airports and railway stations’, and warning 
the Government that any change in the policy of neutrality would be 
disastrous for the country. 

It was understood that the main supply centres in the north of the 
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country were being organized for an army which was expected to arrive 
soon. German technicians began to work on the Bulgarian side of the 
Danube at Russe and other ports, all the preparations on the Rumanian 
side having been completed. 

Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that German “‘tourists’”’ were 
still arriving, and many were equipped with winter-sport clothing and 
skis. They also stated that from 25 to 40 Bulgarian aerodromes were 
in German control, and that large supplies of machine parts, oil, and 
aviation spirit had recently arrived. 

The Sofia wireless bulletins included reviews of the revisionist 
claims against Greece, particularly that for a corridor to the Aegean, 
and the port of Dedeagatch. 

Feb. 14.—The Foreign Minister received the British Minister, who 
was understood to have reiterated the view of the British Government 
on the situation. 

Feb. 15.—It was generally understood in Sofia that most of the classes 
just mobilized were being sent to the Turkish frontier. More classes 
were being called up, and a number of buildings were requisitioned 
for the Army. 

Large quantities of Russian oil were reported to have arrived at 
Varna. Rationing was introduced for clothing and shoes. 

Feb. 17.—A special German mission in Sofia concluded arrangements 
for the dispatch of 4,000 industrial and farm workers to Germany. 

Signature of non-aggression pact with Turkey and issue of joint 
statement. (See Special Note.) 

The British Minister was understood to have stated, in connection 
with his visit to the Foreign Minister, that: “British policy is aimed at 
the maintenance of the neutrality and independence of Bulgaria and 
at preventing the war from spreading to Bulgarian soil. The British 
Government would welcome the development of close and friendly 
relations between Bulgaria and her neighbours. We have no intention 
whatever of taking any initiative towards violating Bulgarian neutrality 
or involving Bulgaria in war. If Bulgaria loses her neutrality and war is 
brought to Bulgaria it will be solely and directly on the initiative oi 
Germany. The question whether the Legation remains or not depends 
solely on the movement of the Germans.”’ 





CHINA 
SINO-JAPANESE WAR 


SHANGHAI AND THE YANGTZE VALLEY 

Feb. 4.—Reports reaching Chungking stated that a Japanese offensive 
in Honan had been repulsed, and several towns on the Peking-Hankow 
railway recaptured; also that some 20,000 casualties had been inflicted 
on the Japanese in the fighting of the past few days. 

Feb. 7.—Chinese reports stated that Japanese forces in the Piyang, 
Tang River, and Pai River areas in South Honan were being surrounded, 
and that 6 Chinese divisions were operating against them at Piyang. 


SOUTH CHINA 
Feb. 6.—The Japanese landed more men in Bias Bay, and were 
stated to be in control of the northern half of Mirs Bay. They also 
occupied Tamshui, 
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CUBA 

Feb. 1.—President Batista asked Col. Gonzalez, Chief of the Navy, 
and Col. Garcia, the Chief of Police in Havana, to resign, owing, it was 
understood, to charges of sedition made against them. Col. Garcia 
resigned. 

Feb. 3.—Col. Gonzalez and Col. Pedraza, the Chief of the Army, 
were dismissed, and the President left Havana for Army Headquarters 
to take command personally of the Army and Police. In a Procla- 
mation to the people he said that, acting under his constitutional 
powers, he had, through the Cabinet, ordered the promulgation of certain 
decrees that would return to the civil authorities certain departments 
which, during exceptional times, had been placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Navy. Also, for the better carrying out of public duties and an 
improvement of the disciplinary status of the Armed Forces, he had 
ordered the resignation of the Chief of Police. 

These resolutions caused an attitude of sedition on the part of the 
Chiefs of the Army and Navy, obliging him to take command himself. 

Feb. 4.—The President suspended the constitutional guarantees of 
Cuba, placing it under military law. Col. Pedraza and Col. Garcia 
escaped to Florida by air. Col. Gonzalez was stated to be in custody. 
The President handed over the command of the Army to Col. Migoya, 
and appointed Col. Casas Chief of the Navy, and Col. Benitez, Chief of 
Police. 


CYPRUS 
Feb. 4.—Col. Donovan arrived at Nicosia. 
Feb. 5.—Col.. Donovan left for Palestine. 


DENMARK 

Feb. 4.—Press reports stated that 80,000 pigs had been sent. from 
the country to be fattened in Poland. 

Feb. 9.—It was learnt from Swedish sources that the Germans, on 
Feb. 5, had taken possession of 10 Danish torpedo-boats. One report 
stated that the vessels were disarmed before being seized and the 
Germans gave a formal promise to use them only for training and for 
patrolling the Baltic. (On April 9, 1940, the Germans had given a pro- 
mise not to requistion Danish warships.) 

It was announced, from German sources, that 30 more labour camps 
had been established in the country ‘“‘to fight unemployment”. 


EGYPT 


Feb. 5.—Mr. Menzies arrived in Cairo. 

Feb. 6.—Mr. Menzies saw the Prime Minister. 

Feb. 8.—Col. Donovan arrived in Egypt and stayed in Cairo as the 
guest of the British Ambassador. 

General Wavell gave a reception in honour of Mr. Menzies, which was 
attended by the Prime Minister. The Australian Premier afterwards 
left for the Western Desert to visit the Australian forces in Libya. 

Feb. 10.—A political department was set up in Cairo to deal with all 
questions affecting occupied enemy territory, and General Sir Henry 
Wilson was appointed Military Governor and G.O.C.-in-C. Cyrenaica, 
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EIRE 


Feb. 4.—Mr. de Valera received Mr. Willkie, who told the press that 
they had talked about the position of Europe and the international] 
situation in general. He added that he was in Europe entirely as a 
private citizen, trying to get all the information he could, and he did not 
want to state his conclusions. 

Mr. Willkie’s statement in London. (See Great Britain.) 

Feb. 5.—The Department of Defence announced that a German 
aircraft crashed during the morning near Schull, County Cork, and of 
the crew 5 were killed and one badly injured. 


FRANCE 


Feb. 4.—Admiral Darlan arrived in Vichy from Paris and saw Marshal 
Pétain. He then reported to a meeting attended by Flandin and General 
Huntziger. 

Statement as to the Marshal’s attitude reported by Vichy correspon- 
dent of Swiss paper. (See Switzerland.) 

Feb. 5.—The Cabinet met and a communiqué stated that the Under- 
Secretaries of State were present. Admiral Darlan reported on his con- 
versations in Paris, and the Ministers afterwards ‘‘deliberated on 
general policy’’. 

Reports current in Vichy stated that Laval demanded that he should 
be Prime Minister, with control of the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, the 
Interior, and Propaganda, and that the Marshal had refused, insisting 
that Admiral Darlan should be given either the Foreign Ministry or the 
Interior. 

Statement in Parliament about British subjects in Paris. (See Great 
Britain.) 

Feb. 6.—Writ of attachment of gold belonging to the Bank of France 
in New York and statement of Belgian Ambassador. (See U.S.A.) 

Admiral Darlan took to Paris Marshal Pétain’s counter proposals to 
the terms laid down by Laval for his return to Vichy. 

Reports from Swiss sources stated that the German authorities had 
issued an order providing for the taking over of all property owned by 
British citizens (including those from the Commonwealth and Man- 
dated Territories) and of citizens of Egypt and Iraq in occupied France, 
and for its administration by German agents. It would not, however, be 
liquidated in favour of Germany, unless the owners were Jews, when it 
would be confiscated. 

Reports from Swiss sources stated that Count Volpi was at Vichy to 
get the support of the Government for the evacuation from Abyssinia 
of some 80,000 Italian colonists. Denial of the report by Rome. (See 
Italy.) 

Feb. 7.—All the radio stations of occupied France vroadcast a speech 
by Fontenoy, a member of the committee of the Rassemblement 
Populaire, who concluded by saying that Laval was “the only man 
who is able to take in time a decision to collaborate with Germany”. 
He denied that Germany had requested concessions regarding the 
Fleet or Mediterranean bases, ‘‘as discussed on the London wireless’, 
and declared that all she wanted was “the adhesion of France to the 
political and economic unity of the Europe of the future and the total 
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and immediate collaboration of France, including Africa, with Europe 
as an economic entity reorganized by Germany’”’. 

Statement broadcast by General Weygand in Algeria. (See Algeria.) 

Feb. 8.—An official announcement stated that “Marshal Pétain, 
following the Montoire policy, proposed to the former Prime Minister, 
M. Laval, that he should enter the Government as Minister of State 
and a member of the Directing Committee. M. Laval declined the 
Marshal’s offer’’. 

The German wireless in Paris reported that Marshal Pétain and 
Admiral Darlan had fled to North Africa and that rioting and shooting 
were reported from Vichy. 

Admiral Darlan arrived in Vichy after talks with Laval, de Brinon, 
and Abetz. 

Feb. 9.—M. Flandin resigned and Admiral Darlan was appointed 
Foreign Minister and Vice-Premier. An official statement said M. 
Flandin had considered it his duty to take the step, and “‘this gesture will 
give the great soldier, whose responsibility alone it is to guide the desti- 
nies of France, the complete liberty he needs to take all the measures 
required by the present situation’. The conversations Admiral Darlan 
had in Paris, following the interview with Laval, had given to the 
Montoire policy (that of collaboration with Germany within the terms 
of the armistice) a ‘“‘new reality’’. 

In his letter of resignation M. Flandin said that he had tried to put 
into effect the policy of collaboration. ‘‘It did not rest with me whether 
this policy could be carried out; this the force of circumstances compels 
me to affirm,’”’ he explained. Therefore, he offered his resignation. 

The Marshal sent a reply of thanks for his loyalty displayed “‘in a 
difficult post — a post which you never sought and to which you were 
summoned by my confidence in you on Dec. 14. By leaving the Govern- 
ment you are sacrificing yourself for France’. 

The Toulouse wireless, in an official statement, said that ‘‘Flandin 
did not succeed because of personal issues, on which stress has been laid 
by the campaign in the Paris press. . . . A difficult situation had arisen 
in our relations with the occupying Power. Certain positive results had 
been achieved during his tenure of office such as the repatriation of 
interned soldiers from Switzerland and of prisoners of war. In Paris 
economic negotiations were making progress. But, while progress was 
made in technical matters the German authorities remained in opposi- 
tion in the political field’. 

It also pointed out that in accepting office M. Flandin was not 
guided by any personal reasons. He had been living in retirement in 
the occupied zone without taking part in any political intrigues. He 
had always been a partisan of rapprochement, and had always hoped to 
avoid the horror of a conflict. 

Feb. 10.—Marshal Pétain announced that he had appointed Admiral 
Darlan Vice-Premier and Foreign Secretary and had designated him as 
his successor in case of his death or inability to carry out his duties. 

Feb. 11.—General Franco and Sefior Sufier were reported, by the 
Germans, to have arrived in France from Barcelona. Marshal Pétain 
left Vichy for the Riviera. 

Feb. 12.—Marshal Pétain arrived at his estate near Nice and after- 
wards went to Cagnes-sur-Mer. 
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Feb. 13.—Marshal Pétain wieiea General Franco at Montpellier 
and their discussion lasted 3 hours. Reports were current in Vichy 
that when General Franco saw Mussolini the Duce asked him to enter 
the war and either attack Gibraltar with Axis naval and air aid, or 
allow the Germans to cross Spain, and provide Italy with air and naval 
bases. General Franco was reported to have refused. 

Marshal Pétain was understood to have made clear to General 
Franco that France would not re-enter the war. 

Feb. 14.—A M. Deloncle, describing himself as the “chief of the Rass- 
emblement National Populaire’, broadcasting from Paris, said the life 
or death of France depended on collaboration with Germany, and that 
“if France fails to collaborate she will remain a vanquished country faced 
by a powerful victor, a dissatisfied victor because his ideal of European 
reconstruction has not been understood, and a victor rendered dis- 
trustful by our present attitude... . It will, however, be the life of 
France if the right road is chosen, if we accept collaboration to con- 
struct the Europe of to-morrow both in the economic and the ideological 
sphere’’. 

The national revolution had been delayed because not enough men 
or methods had been changed in the Cabinet. Pétain’s entourage had 
chosen for him a group of men without homogeneity or cohesion. 
“We demand’”’, he said, ‘“‘that those responsible for the defeat shall be 
punished. ... The revolution must not lead to destruction and ruin, 
but must, above all, create a new order of things which shall exclude 
Jews, Freemasons, Communists, capitalists, and all others who formed 


the Anglo-Saxon hegemony.”’ (M. Deloncle was a Cagoulard who was 
imprisoned when their conspiracy was discovered.) 

Feb. 15.—M. Peyrouton, the Minister of the Interior, resigned and 
Admiral Darlan took the Portfolio. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

Feb. 13.—General de Larminat, broadcasting from Libreville on 
the capture of Ghadames, on the Tunisian border, said: ‘Although 
Southern Algeria has not yet rallied to De Gaulle many men there, on 
hearing of Col. d’Ornano’s death (in the attack on Murzuk), felt it was 
incumbent on them to avenge him. Although the forces that took 
part in this action were not Free French Forces but forces from French 
North Africa, still I say to you, ‘Bravo, my comrades; to-morrow you 
will be with us’.” 


GERMANY 

Feb. 3.—A train bringing over 500 farmers of German origin from the 
Kovno area arrived at Eydtkau frontier station, being the first collec- 
tion of people transferred under the treaty with Russia of Jan. 10, 
1941. It was understood that 43,000 in Lithuania had decided to accept 
transfer to Germany. 

The authorities in Berlin stated that during 1940 the transfers 
included 63,000 from Latvia, 12,000 from Estonia, 130,000 from 
Eastern Poland and Volhynia and Galicia, 45,000 from North Bukovina, 
30,000 from Lublin and Chomin, 90,000 from Bessarabia, and 15,000 
from the Dobruja. 

Feb. 7.—General Milch, in a broadcast from Bremen, said that danger 
hovered over everybody in Germany, and because of this everyone who 
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believed in the future of the German onsite must remain calm, and 
consider how small was the total of damage done by the English. 

Experience had shown that the A.R.P. service in Germany had 
stood the test, and was a model for the rest of the world. More than 80 
per cent of those killed had failed to take shelter. The Fiihrer had given 

special attention to these matters, and had decided that it was the 
duty of everyone to go to the shelters as soon as the alert sounded. 

Feb. 8.—The Transocean radio service (and the Paris wireless) an- 
nounced that Marshal Pétain and Admiral Darlan had fled to North 
Africa, but later denied it. 

Feb. 9.—Report of seizure of Danish torpedo-boats. (See Denmark.) 

Feb. 10.—The spokesman of the Wilhelmstrasse told the foreign press 
that ““Churchill’s speech was characterized first by bombastic exaggera- 
tion of the significance of the British successes in North Africa, and 
second by his anxiety about the future, whereby the value of the 
successes themselves will be substantially curtailed’. He considered 
that the speech was designed first to influence the policy of the Balkan 
States, and second to accelerate the passage of the Lease and Lend Bill. 
He described the suggestion that Germany contemplated action against 
Africa from Genoa as “‘absurd”’. 

The Berlin wireless said Mr. Churchill had “‘mixed fantastic hopes 
with doubts and gloomy fears. He therefore took to Bible quoting, to 
prophecies, and rhymes. When he speaks of what devilish things the 
evil German has still in store we can only take this as a compliment, 

and reply to him, ‘You are going to know it in time, and anyhow much 

earlier than you would like’.”’ 


Feb. 11.—The Wilhelmstrasse issued a categorical denial that Ger- 
man troops were in Bulgaria and asserted that Mr. Churchill's state- 
ment was an attempt to intimidate the Balkans. The D.A.Z. said: 
“British interference in the Balkans is no longer tolerated to-day. In 
withdrawing her Minister from Bucarest Britain is symbolically 


””? 


retreating from a sphere where she has no longer any business to be. 

A formal denial was issued in Berlin of the report that Danish 
torpedo-boats were being used for practice by the German Navy. 

Feb. 12.—Replying to questions about the Danish torpedo-boats 
the Foreign Office spokesman said they had recently asked Denmark 
to place a number of these vessels temporarily at the disposal of the 
Reich. Denmark had agreed. The ships’ guns were dismounted and 
the vessels were used as training ships in the Baltic. 

Feb. 14.—Hitler and Ribbentrop received the Prime Minister and 
the Foreign Minister of Yugoslavia at Berchtesgaden, and “‘a talk on 
questions of common interest was conducted in the spirit of traditional 
friendship between the two nations’. After discussions lasting 3 hours 
the two Ministers left for Belgrade. 

Officials in the Wilhelmstrasse stated that Yugoslavia was not 
expected to join the Three-Power Pact, and denied that German troops 
would pass through the country. All the Yugoslav Ministers were 
expected to give was an indication of what their Government would do 
“in the event of new developments in the Balkans’. Germany wanted 
assurances that the Yugoslavs would not ‘‘confuse the situation’’. 

Feb. 15.—It was stated in Berlin that a meeting between German 
and Bulgarian statesmen might be expected in the near future. 
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Feb. 17.—It was announced in Berlin that Admiral Raeder had 
conferred at Merano with Admiral Riccardi on Feb. 13 and 14, and that 
“a thorough exchange of views on the conduct of the war against 
England, which was carried on in a spirit of comradeship, resulted in 
complete unanimity’’. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Feb. 4.—The King received Mr. Willkie, who visited Mr. de Valera 
in Dublin by air, and afterwards told the press that he had had a very 
free and frank discussion with the Irish Leader. Asked if had been able 
to secure any impression about Eire he replied, “Yes, I got the infor- 
mation I went to get’. 

The Foreign Secretary, replying to a question in Parliament, said the 
Government would welcome the reappearance of an independent 
Ethiopian State, and recognized the claim of the Emperor Haile 
Selassie to the throne. The Emperor had intimated to the Government 
that he would need outside assistance and guidance. The Government 
agreed with this view, and considered that any such assistance and 
guidance in economic and political matters should be the subject of 
international arrangement at the conclusion of peace. They reaffirmed 
that they had themselves no territorial ambitions in Abyssinia. 

In the meanwhile the conduct of military operations by Imperial 
forces in parts of Abyssinia would require temporary measures of 
military guidance and control. These would be carried out in consulta- 
tion with the Emperor, and be brought to an end as soon as the 
situation permitted. 

The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the week ended 
Jan. 26 inclusive were 7 British ships, of 23,514 tons, and 2 Allied of 
10,090 tons, a total of 33,604 tons. 

Exchequer returns were issued showing that ordinary revenue had 
reached £1,000 million at the end of January, and that total ordinary 
expenditure was {3,107,424,839. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
presented to Parliament two votes of credit, one for £600 million to 
meet expenditure till March 31st, and the other for £1,000 million to 
cover the first part of 1941-42. 

The Minister of Shipping, speaking in London, said he looked to 194! 
as a hard year in which some of the most, if not the most important 
aspects of the battle would be at sea. British naval construction was 
proceeding on a scale and with a rapidity without precedent in their 
history, and there was also the home construction of merchant ships, 
which was being pressed forward with every energy, while Empire 
shipyards were also providing new tonnage. Their losses, however, were 
greater than their replacements, and he emphasized how important new 
construction on a colossal scale was to the overcoming of submarine 
and air menaces. 

Their losses in 1940 were 4,300,000 tons, as compared with 6 million 
in 1917. In the last war the submarine was not subdued by warships 
alone, but only because the protection to merchant ships was paralleled 
by new building, and most of that building came from the U.S.A. Speed 
in making good the losses in the same way to-day was of the utmost 
consequence. The question was at what point would new construction 
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equal the losses, and the answer must be found in the speed and the 
scale at which their friends in the ‘‘arsenal of democracy’’ proposed to 
provide the needed replenishments. 

Feb. 5.—Mr. Willkie visited Bristol and afterwards left by air for 
Lisbon. He gave a message for transmission to the German people in 
which he said: “I am of purely German descent. My family name is not 
Willkie but Willicke. My grandparents left Germany 90 years ago be- 
cause they were protestants against autocracy and demanded the right 
to live as free men. I, too, claim that right. I am proud of my German 
blood, but I hate aggression and tyranny. Tell the German people that 
my convictions are shared to the full by the overwhelming majority of 
my fellow-countrymen of German descent. . . . Tell the German people 
that we German-Americans reject and hate the aggression and lust for 
power of the present German Government.”’ 

Lord Lloyd, Secretary of State for the Colonies, died at the age of 61. 

Mr. Butler, replying to questions in Parliament, said that the 
Government’s latest information was that some 2,000 British subjects 
were living at liberty in Paris, and they were able to obtain advances 
from the U.S. Embassy up to £10 a month. There were no direct 
facilities for telegraphic communication between private persons in 
England and their relatives in occupied France. A postal scheme had 
recently been put into operation by the British Red Cross Society 
whereby 20-word messages could be sent from people in England to 
relatives in occupied France. 

Feb. 6.—The House of Commons granted Votes of Credit for £600 
million and £1,000 million to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who said 
the rate of expenditure on the war was now £73 million a week, and the 
daily rate had more than doubled since February, 1940. The total 
national expenditure was now about £12} million a day. 

He gave an assurance that the Treasury would continue to examine 
all charges of waste brought to their notice, and went on to say that 
civilian consumption must continue to be curtailed and saving increased. 

The Minister of Shipping, in a broadcast to Latin America, said that 
if there was food shortage in any part of Europe it was due to German 
plundering, and not to the British blockade. If British arms no longer 
stood in the way of Germarf ambitions the American continent would 
stand alone against a Germany that dominated the man-power and 
production of most of the rest of the world, and war would soon be on 
his hearers’ doorstep. 

The choice before the neutral countries could be put shortly—‘‘Would 
you rather suffer inconvenience for a year or two or risk war at your 
doorstep and maybe the status of servant States for yourselves, for 
your children, and your children’s children?” 

Feb. 7.—The Report of the Select Committee on National Expendi- 
ture was published as a White Paper. Its chief recommendation was 
that all Government contracts should be placed on a fixed price basis, 
and that, to do this, full use should be made of data derived from 
previous experience, the examination of market prices, and the results 
of cost investigation. 

Feb. 8.—The following appointments were announced: Colonial 
Secretary, Lord Moyne; Minister of Health, Mr. Ernest Brown; and 
Secretary of State for Scotland, Mr. Thomas Johnston. Mr. Malcolm 
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MacDonald was appointed High Commissioner in Canada in succession 
to Sir Gerald Campbell. 

The Chief of the Imperial General Staff, in an address to the Second 
Canadian Division, said: “It is my belief that the Germans may be 
forced to attempt invasion. We have had wonderful and most important 
successes in Libya, but the defence of this island is what matters most.’ 

A contingent of R.A.F. men who had been trained in Canada arrived 
at a Scottish port, together with a party of Canadians and Australians, 

Feb. 9.—Mr. Churchill’s broadcast speech. (See Special Summary.) 

Feb. 10.—The U.S. Embassy announced that Mr. Hopkins had left 
for New York. 

It was announced in London that Sir Reginald Hoare, the Minister 
in Bucarest, had been instructed to ask for his passports. 

Feb. 11.—The Admiralty announced that the shipping losses for the 
week ended Feb. 2 were 11 British ships, of 40,429 tons; 3 Allied, of 
13,872 tons, and 1 neutral, of 2,962 tons; a total of 57,263 tons. 

Feb. 12.—Replying to a question in Parliament as to whether con- 
sultations regarding peace aims had taken place with the U.S. Govern. 
ment Mr. Churchill said: “There is such a thorough comprehension in 
the United States of what we are fighting for and what we stand for that 
I cannot recall any occasion where the question of peace aims or recon- 
struction has been mentioned by any of the representatives of the 
American Government whom I have seen or corresponded with. | 
certainly can give the House no assurance about statements which may 
be made about war aims outside this country, or, indeed, inside this 
country outside the ranks of the Government. Statements of British 
policy will be made by Ministers on such occasions as are agreeable to 
the public interest.”’ 

During a debate on man-power the Colonial Secretary gave an 
assurance that men withdrawn from agriculture would be only a very 
small proportion of the total number employed, and that arrangements 
would be made to retain men who were really indispensable. In deciding 
the conditions for calling up there would be special consideration of 
seasonal conditions, and it was hoped that there would be no inter- 
ference with facilities for the current year’s harvest. 

Feb. 14.—-It was announced that the Government had decided 
that they must regard Rumania as territory in enemy occupation. 
As from Feb. 15 Rumania would be regarded as an enemy destination 
for contraband purposes and all goods of Rumanian origin or ownership 
would be liable to seizure. The provisions of the Trading with the 
Enemy Act would also apply to Rumania. 

Feb. 17.—Statement by the British Minister to Rumania about 
German penetration of the country. (See Turkey.) 

Statement by the British Minister in Sofia as to the Government’ 
policy towards Bulgaria. (See Bulgaria.) 


GREECE 

Feb. 6.—The Governor of the Bank of Greece, addressing the Bank's 
General Council, announced that British credits had provided cover for 
a large increase in fiduciary issue and had enabled them to increase the 
foreign exchange reserve from {6} million at the end of 1939 to £18 
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million at the end of 1940. ‘‘As in other fields,’’ he said, ‘‘so also in the 
economic field we have had the unreserved support of our great ally.”’ 

Feb. 15.—The News Agency issued a statement reading: “Greece 
will wage the war which Italy has imposed upon her to the end; that 
is to say, until her enemy has been decisively defeated, and ail reports 
to the contrary can only be entirely untrue.” 


HUNGARY 

Feb. 5.—M. Bardossy, the Minister in Bucarest, was appointed 
Foreign Minister. 

Feb. 9—Count Bethlen made a speech, for the first time for several 
months, in-which he appealed for the re-establishment of democracy. 
He said that three political theories were vying with each other in the 
claim to redeem mankind; the first was a return to democracy; the 
second, the Nazi or Fascist creed; and the third, Communism. “TI 
should suggest”’, he concluded, ‘“‘that humanity return to democracy, 
not, however, to the degenerate form which existed after the last war, 
but to a newer and purer form which from past experiences has learnt 
its mistakes,”’ 

Feb. 11.—A number of German Junkers 52 transport planes passed 
over Budapest in the direction of Rumania. 

Feb. 12.—Reports from Yugoslav sources stated that 40 trains were 
passing through the country with German troops every day, and that 
large quantities of material, including French lorries and equipment, 
were crossing the country by road. 


INDIA 

Feb. 7.—It was stated in Delhi that from the Viceroy’s War Purposes 
Fund (now nearly £2} million) a sum of £825,000 had been earmarked 
for the purchase of aircraft for the R.A.F. and the Indian Air Force. 
The Fund had already sent over {1 million to London for specified war 
funds there. 


IRAQ 

Feb. 11.—Col. Donovan arrived in Baghdad. 

Feb. 12.—Col. Donovan saw the Regent, the Prime Minister, and the 
British Ambassador. 


ITALY 

Feb. 4.—It was announced in Rome that 33 Fascist Party leaders 
who formed the federal directorate and the commission for discipline 
had been replaced, as they had asked for and obtained the honour of 
fighting in the front line. 

Feb. 6.—It was learnt that all visas granted by Consulates had been 
declared invalid. Italians domiciled in Switzerland were stopped at 
Chiasso station when trying to enter Italy, and told the frontier would 
be closed “‘for a lengthy period’. 

Officials in Rome, according to U.S. reports, denied categorically 
either that the frontier was closed or that visas had been suspended. 
They also denied emphatically, according to German sources, that 
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Count Volpi had gone either to London or Vichy to negotiate for the 
evacuation of civilians from Abyssinia. 

American reports stated that demonstrations by students had been 
taking place in Rome against the democracies and plutocracies. 

Feb. 7.—Strong detachments of Bersaglieri were posted near the 
U.S. Embassy, owing to an attempt of the student demonstrators to 
approach it the previous day. 

The British broadcasts announcing the fall of Benghazi were 
effectively jammed. 

A formal denial was issued to the foreign press in Rome of the report 
that the frontiers had been closed. It was stated that the prevailing 
situation had made stricter regulations about the granting of visas 
for Italy imperative, and in future they would be granted only in 
exceptional cases where special reasons could be advanced. Visas 
already given would be subjected to close scrutiny. 

Feb. 9.—Ansaldo broadcast a statement in which, after expressing 
the regret felt at the loss of Benghazi, he said: ‘“‘But may the Italians 
beware and may the foreigners in our midst and those far away beware, 
too, that it is not regret of a kind that is resigned to fate. It is a bitter 
regret full of a wish for action and reconquest. The British offensive 
has made one thing clear to us. This means a life and death struggle 
for Italy. We have left too much blood and sweat in Africa, which 
count in history still more than a lucky manceuvre of armoured cars.” 

Feb. 10.—The Popolo di Roma, referring to Mr. Churchill’s speech, 
said every word of it displayed anxiety for the future and disquiet 
over the present, and the Rome radio said it was the appeal of the 
“first ruler of the seas’’, no longer proud but hypocritical; it was merely 
a request to America in general and President Roosevelt in particular. 

The Rome broadcast reporting the attack on Genoa stated that the 
warships approached the port under cover of dense banks of fog. No 
military objectives were hit, but heavy damage was done to dwelling 
houses. An Italian air formation reached the British warships in the 
afternoon, and a cruiser was hit in the stern. 

Feb. 12.—Mussolini received General Franco at Bordighera. The 
meeting was reported to have been arranged at the Duce’s request. 

Feb. 13.—It was officially announced that Mussolini and General 
Franco found during their discussion that they had “identical views’’ 
on the European situation. General Franco left for France. 

Feb. 14.—All foreign press correspondents in Rome were notified 
that they must not leave the capital without permission. 

Feb. 15.—It was officially stated in Rome that acceptance of goods 
traffic on lines connecting Brindisi, Bari, Taranto, Foggia, and Lecce, 
as well as all stations in the Province of Naples, had been suspended 
because of the “‘present transportation situation and forwarding 
difficulties’. 

It was reported, from German sources, that all railways and roads 
in southern Italy were being guarded by thousands of Black Shirts. 

A semi-official statement in Rome announced that the British para- 
chutists would be treated as prisoners of war, and would be lodged in a 
concentration camp. 

Feb. 17.—Announcement of meeting of Admiral Riccardi and 
Admiral Raeder. (See Germany.) 
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The appointments were announced of Signor Caletti, as Minister of 
Public Works; Signor Lissia, Finance; Signor Bodrero, Education; 
and Signor Gatti, Exchange and Currency, in succession to the Ministers 
who had gone to the front. 

The Stefani Agency declared that reports of railway dislocation 
in parts of Italy where the British parachutists landed were “‘absolutely 
false and tendentious”, adding that ‘‘no reduction in railway traffic 
has been made recently in any part of the country. On the contrary, 
certain previous suspensions and limitations of traffic have been 
removed”. 


JAPAN 

Feb. 4.—The Foreign Minister told the House Budget Committee 
that the situation between Japan and the U.S.A. had never been 
marked by greater misunderstanding, and that Japan did not want to 
risk war for the sake of her aspirations; the American nation did not 
understand Japan’s real intentions, and it misunderstood Japan’s real 
power. He said he would redouble his efforts to make Americans grasp 
Japan’s aims, power, and firm determination. 

Asked to define the limits of Japan’s advance he said her aspira- 
tions were outlined in the Three-Power Pact, which stipulated that 
Japan should have leadership in Greater East Asia. In reply to a 
suggestion that the Congress in India sympathized with the Chiang 
Kai-shek régime he “‘admitted the necessity for making the Indian 
masses understand Japan’s real intentions’, according to the Domei 
Agency. 

Feb. 7.—Mr. Matsuoka opened the peace conference between Indo- 
China and Thailand with a speech in which he declared that the 
establishment of a great sphere of joint prosperity in East Asia was not 
only the policy of Japan but a historical necessity. Countries in that 
sphere could contribute to the peace of East Asia and of the world by 
procuring each its own place and enjoying a common prosperity. 

The delegate of Thailand said that their conception of the Japanese 
policy was “Prosperity for each; stability for all’. The French 
delegate expressed a desire for an equitable result of the conference. 

Feb. 11.—A supplementary Budget for 1,130 million yen was sub- 
mitted to the Diet, making the total for 1941-42 up to 12,870 million 
(say £965 million odd). 

Feb. 14.—A Cabinet spokesman, asked about the American pro- 
gramme for more naval and air bases in the Pacific, said that the 
projected strengthening of the defences at Tutuila, Samoa, was ‘‘very 
important’”’. The Asahi stated that Samoa’s situation made it a link in 
American plans for encircling Japan and enabling the American Fleet 
to connect with Manila and Singapore via Australia. 

Nichi-Nichi published an interview given by Admiral Nomura to 
its Washington correspondent, to whom he was reported to have said 
that a German success in a spring Blitzkrieg would dispose the U.S.A. 
to cultivate Japan’s friendship, while a German failure would cause 
her to strengthen her forces in the Pacific, with the result that Japan’s 
relations with America would suffer. 

Feb. 15.—The Cabinet spokesman stated that, though Japanese- 
American relations were causing some concern it could not be concluded 
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that the situation would lead to war. ‘“‘Both Governments”, he said, 
“are doing everything in their power to avert such a contingency. 
The Government hope that the Japanese in the American continent 
will pursue their avocations undisturbed by such sensational reports,” 

He accused ‘certain foreign countries of circulating exaggerated 
reports, but did not mention any names. 

The Foreign Minister, replying to questions in the Diet, said that 
anxiety was felt in the country because under the Tripartite Pact 
Germany and Italy were not bound to come to Japan’s aid in the event 
of trouble with Russia, and Article 5 therefore needed strengthening. 
The Government attached much importance to this. 

Mr. Matsuoka added that treaties were not everything, and the 
international situation must be watched moment by moment. In case 
danger arose of a clash with America, or with Russia, the Government 
would take prompt and effective measures. 

Mr. Matsuoka received the British Ambassador, who was understood 
to have pointed out the danger of menacing manceuvres by Japan 
towards British possessions in the Far East. 

Feb. 17.—The Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, answering questions 
in the Diet, said that Japan pursued her southward advance by peaceful 
means only, and declared that the alarms of the previous week were 
due to erroneous reports circulated from London. He admitted there 
had been a deadlock in the Batavia negotiations, but said it had now 
been removed. 

False reports had reached England, he said, alleging that they were 
about to make a southward advance. If other Powers should attempt 
to stifle Japan on the basis of such reports Japan must resist. In the 
present situation, where a spark might cause an explosion, care must be 
taken, not only by Japan but by others, to prevent a catastrophe. 
‘“‘Japan’s interests in the South Seas are a matter of life and death 
to us,” he declared, “‘but settlement by the force of arms will only 
cause destruction. Our policy, therefore, is to seek a solution by 
peaceful means.” 

The Nichi-Nichi said the scare was engineered by Britain to accelerate 
the passage of the Lease and Lend Bill and drive America into war. 
The Asahi said the British minefield off Singapore constituted a serious 
obstacle to Japan’s shipping routes, and said if it was enlarged it 
might be said that the British had virtually established a blockade 
line against Japan. 

The Foreign Minister announced that German technicians had 
arrived in Japan, and that German-Japanese military commissions 
were at work as part of a scheme to put into effect the 1ripartite Pact. 


LIBYA 

Feb. 7.—Australian infantry entered Benghazi and were received 
in a friendly manner by the Mayor, the Chief of Police, and the Roman 
Catholic Bishop, while a large crowd cheered again and agiin. 

The Commander of the Carabinieri stated that they would continue 
to maintain order in the town, and the Australian Brigadier gave 
permission for them to retain their arms. Both they and the Police 
expressed their willingness to work under British command. 
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Press reports stated that the majority of the Italian inhabitants 
appeared to be anti-Fascists. 

Feb. 10.—General Sir Henry Wilson was appointed Military Governor 
of Cyrenaica and G.O.C.-in-C. occupied territory. 

Feb. 12.—Conditions in Benghazi were described as almost normal, 
but the British authorities had to take steps to prevent looting of 
Italian property by Libyans, 20 of whom were arrested for robbery. 
The provisional military governor of the town summoned Libyan 
leaders to his office and told them that their people must give up the 
idea that Italian property was now theirs. 

British patrols were sent out to restore order in the countryside, 
since natives had killed some Italian colonists and pillaged their houses. 

Benghazi was visited each evening by Italian aircraft, but very little 
damage was reported. A curfew was imposed at 6.30 p.m., and police 
measures were taken to prevent violence. 

The lira exchange rate was fixed at 4 to one Egyptian piastre, or 
about 385 to the £. 


MALAYA 

Feb. 10.—It was announced in Singapore that formations of modern 
bombers of the R.A.F. and of the Royal Australian Air Force had 
flown to Alor Star to reinforce the stations in Northern Malaya. 

Feb. 15.—It was officially announced that mines had been laid in an 
area about 80 miles by 50 covering part of the eastern coast near its 
southern extremity and a number of islets in that vicinity. The mine- 
field did not interfere with normal traffic except that any ship coasting 
there would have to keep outside the area for that part of the voyage. 

Feb. 17.—It was announced in Singapore that a Passive Defence 
Advisory Committee had been formed there, headed by the Colonial 
Secretary, and that similar bodies were being established throughout 
the country. 


THE NETHERLANDS 

Feb. 6.—The Government issued a statement, in London, saying 
they had learned with a profound sense of indignation that, notwith- 
standing his solemn assurances to the contrary, Jonkheer Dr. de Geer, 
the ex-Prime Minister, had left Lisbon for enemy-occupied Holland. 
He was Prime Minister in May, 1940, and resigned in September, being 
then entrusted by the Government with a mission to the East Indies. 
He left England in November on the express condition that the official 
facilities granted him were exclusively to enable him to carry it out, 
and he gave an undertaking to that effect. The Government accord- 
ingly considered his departure for Holland as a breach of loyalty and an 
act detrimental to the national interest. 

Feb. 11.—It was announced that the Government had broken off 
diplomatic relations with Rumania. 

Feb. 13.—According to reports from Swedish sources, the Dutch 
Roman Catholic bishops were refusing the Sacrament to members of 
Mussert’s Ditch Nazi Party. 

The Government, in London, instructed the Minister in Tokyo to 


| temind the Japanese Government that the negotiations in Batavia 
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were being conducted, on the part of the Netherlands, not by a local 
authority, but by a plenipotentiary of the Central Government 
temporarily exercising their functions in London. General Pabst also 
made it clear that the Governor-General of the East Indies was the 
representative there of the Crown. 


THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 


Feb. 13.—Statement regarding the Batavia negotiations with Japan 
issued by the Dutch Government in London. (See The Netherlands.\ 

Feb. 15.—Statement by the Dutch Minister in Washington. (See 
U.S.A.) 


NEW ZEALAND 


Feb. 14.—The Prime Minister, commenting on the statement of 
the Australian Advisory War Council, said the information received 
by the Government indicated that the position oversea was becoming 
increasingly serious. The people could be assured that all possible steps 
necessary to maintain and increase the country’s preparedness were 
being taken. 


NORWAY 


Feb. 4.—Himmler and Terboven visited Narvik. Himmler was 
reported to have made a speech at Trondheim in which he said Greater 
Germany would include Norway as an integral part. 

Members of the Hirdmen were presented with arms by Himmler, 
and it was understood that all would bear arms as soon as they could 
be distributed. 

Reports from Swedish sources indicated that many districts in 
west Norway had been raided by the new secret police, who had 
arrested large numbers of people known to be hostile to Quisling. 

A German military court at Bergen was reported to have sentenced 
3 persons to death for using a secret wireless to send information 
abroad. 

Feb. 9.—Swedish press correspondents reported disorders at Dram- 
men in which the crowd attacked and killed a Norwegian who was 
known as a fanatical Nazi and member of the Hirdmen. 

The Nasjonal Samling issued orders that all official letters and 
documents should end with “With Quisling for Norway, Heil Og Sael’’. 

Feb. 13.—It was learnt that the President of the Supreme Court 
and one of the Judges had been arrested again (they were detained on 
Feb. 3 but released on the representations of the Bishop of Oslo). 

The Supreme Court appointed by the Quislingists was understood to 
have decided that it was not entitled to uphold Norwegian laws unless 
these were approved by Terboven, whose ordinances were outside the 
Supreme Court’s jurisdiction, the Ministry of Justice having recently 
declared that the Court should not have the right to test or investigate 
the legality of decrees issued by the Reichskommissar or by the Stats- 
raaden (Ministries) constituted with his approval. 

Feb. 15.—Swedish reports stated that the Quislingist authorities 
had ordered the police to attend all Church services to see that no 
prayers were offered for the Royal House, the Government, or Parlia- 
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ment, and that the pastoral letter from the Bishops condemning the 
excesses of the Hirdmen was not read out. 

Several local officials were stated to have been dismissed because 
the Bishops’ letter was read in a number of churches on Feb. 9. 

The Dagens Nyheter, in an article headed “‘Violence begets Violence” 
a phrase in the Bishops’ letter) expressed surprise that the Germans 
persisted in their Quisling experiment in Norway, as it was manifestly 
a failure. The Nasjonal Samling stood opposed by a compact com- 
munity, it declared, adding that any régime was better than this— 
even a military dictatorship was less detestable than a dummy govern- 
ment by traitors and incompetents. Other papers also wrote out- 
spokenly against the attempts to regiment the Church. 


PALESTINE 
Feb. 5.—Col. Donovan arrived in Jerusalem from Turkey. 


POLAND 


Feb. 5.—Estimates reaching Polish agencies outside the country 
gave the number of Poles in German concentration camps as 200,000. 
It was also reported that the deaths averaged about 100 a week, and 
new arrivals approximately the same figure. 

Feb. 7.—General Sikorski, in a broadcast to Poland, said that 
Hitler’s last speech had made apparent the German occupation of 
Italy. The German ‘actics used during the past few months regarding 
Mussolini were clear; it was necessary to expose his weakness and the 
fact that he was not backed by his own people so as to show him to 
be nothing more than a mere German Gauleiter in Rome. By attacking 
Greece Hitler might perhaps strengthen the Italian position in the 
Balkans, but would not that augment the enemies of the Axis? 

After outlining the possible moves Hitler could make in the 
Mediterranean and pointing out that none of them would hasten the 
end of the war, he said that a stormy, brutal, and conclusive invasion 
of the British Isles remained for the Germans the only solution. 

Feb. 14.—Reports reaching Polish sources outside the country stated 
that the Germans were constructing a second line of concrete defences 
in occupied Poland, west of the existing defences along the demarca- 
tion boundary line and about 30 miles east of Warsaw. Rumours were 
current in Warsaw that some of the Maginot Line defence installations 
were being brought over for it. 

Reports from Vatican sources stated that 4 Roman Catholic priests 
at Danzig who were arrested when the Germans entered and sent to 
Stutthof concentration camp had been done to death by the Gestapo. 

Feb. 17.—It was announced that a ‘‘Polish Independent Brigade 
Group” had been formed in Egypt, composed of Poles who had fought 
their way from Poland and from German prison camps in various 
parts of Europe. 


PORTUGAL 


Feb. 5.—Mr. Willkie arrived in Lisbon and left by air for New York. 
Feb. 6.—An official communiqué announced that the Government 
would lend their good offices to Governments and organizations which 
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might take part in plans to co-ordinate efforts to help children of 
European countries engaged in the war and eventually to centralize 
such activities in Portugal. For their own part they would do al] 
they could to further the work. 

Feb. 9.—A German bomber made a forced landing near Moura and 
the crew of 5 changed into civilian clothes and made off towards Spain. 

Feb. 11.—The crew of the German bomber were captured and 
interned. 

Mr. Hopkins left Lisbon by air for New York. 


RUMANIA 


Feb. 4.—An official communiqué announced that at a Cabinet 
meeting the previous day it was decided to revise the lists of State 
officials admitted to posts or dismissed during the past months, 
retaining all those judged to be efficient and possessing a love of 
order, and it was also decided to deprive M. Tilea of his citizenship 
owing to the anti-national attitude he was adopting in London. 
Very severe measures would be taken against priests who had taken 
part in the recent disorders. Finally, it was decided to continue the 
‘“‘Rumanianization”’ of the economic activity of the State by means 
which did not endanger the productive processes of the country. 

A decree was issued increasing the penalties for industrial sabotage. 

Feb 5.—Documents were published by the Government to show the 
complicity of Sima, Petrovicescu, and Ghika in the recent revolt, 
which they had been preparing for a long time. 

Feb. 6.—New laws were enacted, providing for the imposition of the 
death penalty for the possession, use, or acquisition of firearms or 
explosives; for sedition, incitement, or plundering; for writing, pub- 
lishing, or distributing literature against the Government; for 
caricatures; and for sabotage or interference in any forms of com- 
munications. Membership of illegal organizations or of associations 
of any kind against the régime would be punished with imprisonment 
for life. 

The laws applied to all persons over 15 years of age, and there were 
special punishments for professors, teachers, and priests. 

General Antonescu, in an announcement to the press, said he had 
tried to rule with moderation and love, but such measures had been 
misunderstood, and there could now be no mercy. He reminded them 
that not many months earlier Rumania lost valuable provinces without 
a struggle. Around them peoples with arms were ready to make the 
greatest sacrifices for the greatness of their States, and the Rumanian 
people could not alone give a disgusting example of a people deprived 
of their civic conscience and indifferent to the fate of themselves 
and their country. 

Feb. 10.—The British Minister called on General Antonescu and 
asked for his passport and those of his mission, handing him a Note 
reading: 

“It has become abundantly evident that this country’s Government 
which you have directed for six months has become entirely dependent 
on Germany. Not only actual facts, but numerous statements pub- 
lished by yourself confirm this. Some months ago you informed me 
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that a small snien of German troops were arriving in Rumania in 
order to instruct the Rumanian army in modern methods of warfare 
and that the necessary equipment was likewise being dispatched from 
Germany for the rearmament of the Rumanian troops. 

“Some instruction has no doubt been imparted, but the essential 
development is that the German High Command is building up in 
Rumania all the elements of an expeditionary force and is concen- 
trating at strategic points large supplies of munitions and oil fuel. 
Rumanian territory is thus being used by Germany as a military base 
in furtherance of her plans for prosecuting the war. 

“These measures are being taken without one word of dissent from 
you. In these circumstances his Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom have decided to recall me and to withdraw the diplomatic 
mission and the consular officers under my control.” 

The U.S. Minister took charge of British interests. 

Feb. 11.—Reports from Turkish sources stated that the Germans 
were concentrating strong motorized units between Calafat and 
Turnu Severin. 

The defence authorities in Bucarest ordered a black-out until further 
notice. 

Feb. 12.—Orders were issued to military and police patrols to shoot 
at sight anyone who refused to halt when challenged. 

The arrest was reported of several Turkish journalists on charges of 
being implicated in the murder of Major Déhring. The Turkish Lega- 
tion was heavily guarded. 

The official report on the disturbances, according to German sources, 
gave the killed as 373 and the injured as 380, of whom 236 killed and 
254 wounded were in Bucarest. Soldiers killed numbered 21. 

Feb. 13.—Officials in Bucarest stated that the evacuation of certain 
towns had been advised, because the R.A.F. might bomb oilfields and 
ports. 

An official statement announcing the decision of the British Govern- 
ment to sever diplomatic relations said that this would “‘facilitate 
the reorganization of south-east Europe within the framework of the 
new order’. 

Feb. 14.—Extension of the blockade to include Rumania. (See 
Great Britain.) 

Estimates of the number of German aircraft in the country gave 
this as 800, including front line bombers and reconnaissance machines. 

A.R.P. restrictions in Bucarest were tightened up. 

It was learnt that the Chargé d’Affaires in London and the Press 
Attaché had resigned and refused to obey instructions to return to 
Rumania. 

Feb. 15.—The British Ambassador left for Turkey. 

Reports from American sources stated that 400 Nazi bombers 
had arrived at Chatila aerodrome and that about 1,500 German aircraft 
were in the country, dispersed in 23 aerodromes. 

A decree was issued abrogating the decree of Sept. 15 by which 
Rumania became a National Legionary State, based on the support 
of the Iron Guard. It prohibited the formation of any political parties. 

Feb. 17.—Statement by Sir Reginald Hoare about the German 
penetration of Rumania. (See Turkey.) 
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It was stated in Bucarest that some 45,000 German troops were 
concentrated at Constanza. 

It was learnt that just before leaving Bucarest the British Minister 
handed to General Antonescu a protest against the sending of 3,000 
Polish refugees to concentration camps in Germany. 

The Government declared 2 areas north and south of Constanza 
dangerous to shipping. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Feb. 4.—A National Security Code for the Union and South-West 
Africa was promulgated, providing heavy penalties for offences such 
as illegal possession of explosives, assaulting uniformed police, inter- 
ference with a lawful gathering leading to injuries, membership of 
subversive or undesirable associations, circulation of subversive state- 
ments, and taking part in unauthorized drilling or military exercises. 

Feb. 7.—The House of Assembly rejected by 78 votes to 59 Dr. 
Malan’s motion of no confidence in the Government. 


SPAIN 


Feb. 10.—General Franco and Sefior Sufier left Madrid for Ven- 
timiglia. 

Feb. 12.—General Franco’s meeting with Mussolini. (See Italy.) 

Feb. 13.—General Franco’s meeting with Marshal Pétain. (See 
France.) 

. The press reported the meeting with Mussolini the previous day 
and the announcement that he and General Franco found they had 
“identical views’’ on the European situation, but made no comment 
of any kind on the meeting. 

Feb. 14.—General Franco and Sefior Sufier arrived back by car from 
France. No comment on their meetings with Mussolini and Marshal 
Pétain was published in the press. 

Feb. 16.—The bread ration was reduced to half the former amount in 
Madrid, and nearly all foodstuffs were described as scarce. 


SWITZERLAND 


Feb. 4.—The Basler Nachrichten published a message from _ its 
Vichy correspondent reading: “Last June Marshal Pétain might 
have obtained more favourable armistice conditions. He preferred 
the honour of France. To-day again he will consent to nothing which, 
in his opinion, might endanger that honour. He intends to carry out 
the armistice agreement loyally, but not to go beyond it. Within 
this framework he is willing to co-operate with Germany with a view 
to the reconstruction of Europe.”’ 

Feb. 7.—The last batch of French soldiers interned in Switzerland 
left Berne for France. 


SYRIA 

Feb. 6.—The High Commissioner broadcast a message to the people 
in which he said: “It is sufficient to follow without reservation the 
instructions of Marshal Pétain.”’ 
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Feb. 16.—It was learnt that the head of a German trade mission 
named Hintig had left for Germany with several of his colleagues, 
and the Independent French Agency reported that he had been 
requested to leave by the French Government owing to his propaganda 


activities. 


TANGIER 

Feb. 11.—The Spanish High Commissioner published an order 
giving Tangier a “provisional’’ Customs and monetary régime, with 
free circulation of all currencies. 


THAILAND 

Feb. 16.—The official wireless denied that Japan had asked for naval 
bases in the country, and a Government statement assured the people 
that the tension in the Far East did not threaten to involve Thailand, 
and urged them to remain calm. 

It was understood that British subjects whose business did not 
require them to remain had been advised to leave the country. 

A Government statement was issued declaring that the ‘‘very happy 
relations” between the country and Great Britain remained un- 
impaired. 


TUNISIA 

Feb. 10.—The Resident-General, Admiral Esteva, gave an interview 
to the American press in which he said that General Weygand had 
been making whirlwind trips to every corner of the area under his 
control. He was non-committal on the subject of the defence of the 
country, but said, ‘‘the soil of Tunisia will be better respected by those 
who might have some idea of violating it by surprise if they knew that 
it is well protected against any such ill-considered attempts”. He 
added that: ‘“The only man who has the right to make declarations is 
Pétain. If, and when, I say anything, I say what the Marshal wants 
said.” 


TURKEY 

Feb. 5.—The Ulus declared that it was imperative that the country 
should be ready for war by the spring, and Yent Sabah, refuting a 
report that 3 classes in Turkey had been demobilized after Hitler’s 
speech, said that actually the speech gave Turkey more reason to 
intensify than to relax her precautions. It also declared that any 
Power which penetrated arbitrarily into the Turkish zone of security’ 
was giving notice of its intention not to respect the Turkish frontiers. 
Turkey was alive to the dangers, and would take all the necessary 
measures before the enemy was actually at her gates. 

Feb. 11.—The papers published articles pointing out to Bulgaria 
that she must unequivocally define her policy before it was too late. 
The Bulgarian Government’s acquiescence in the penetration of the 
country by German troops constituted, they declared, an unforgivable 
crime not only against the nation but also against neighbouring Balkan 
countries. 

Feb. 12.—General Marshall-Cornwall and Air Vice-Marshal Elmhirst 
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returned to inate after visiting the military zone and the fortifications 
in Thrace and the Dardanelles. They also went to Smyrna. 

Cumhuriyet, in an article by a Deputy, stated that “the hour of 
decision has struck for the Balkans’. 

Feb. 13.—The Angora radio, warning Germany that the Balkan 
Peninsula was reputed to bring ill luck to any prospective aggressor, 
said that Bulgaria’s policy had always been dubious. The Balkan 
countries, according to Germany, had to excuse any aggression against 
them on the score that Germany must help Italy against Greece. The 
truth was that Germany was not as strong as she was reputed to be, 
and that she needed the assistance of other countries for her planned 
spring offensive. 

Feb. 13.—The Akchan stated that Turkey could not remain indifferent 
to the violation of her zone of security by the entry of German troops 
into Bulgaria. ‘‘We must be ready, and Turkey is ready.” 

The British Military Mission left Angora for Cairo. 

Feb. 16.—Sir Reginald Hoare arrived in Istanbul, with a number of 
British residents of Rumania. 

Feb. 17.—Sir Reginald Hoare, in a statement for the British press, 
said he felt deep sorrow for the plight of the Rumanian people, whose 
country was entirely in the German grip; in everything that counted 
the German word was supreme. 

General Antonescu seemed genuinely sorry about his departure, 
and “‘the Rumanian people almost unanimously hate the Germans 
and pray for our victory; this is true not only for the ‘French educated’ 
higher classes, but for the popular masses, and even for some sections 
of the Iron Guard—the Transylvanians.”’ 

The Germans tried first of all to rule through the Iron Guard, then 
through a combination of Antonescu with the Guard, and finally 
through Antonescu without it. This last decision was taken during 
the General’s visit to Germany on condition, at Hitler’s command, 
that there would be no bloodshed. For this reason the Iron Guard 
revolt—fostered by some members of the Nazi Party—was not quelled 
immediately for fear of disobeying Hitler’s orders. The Germans were 
now backing Antonescu, but keeping the Guard in cold storage for 
eventual use in the future. 

Sir Reginald thought that if Rumariia had possessed a statesman 
like Metaxas she might have played her oil trump—the threat to 
destroy the wells—in such a way as to alleviate some of the misfortunes 
which had befallen her, and at least might have retained her inde- 
pendence. 

Announcement of signature of pact of non-aggression with Bulgaria 
and issue of joint statement. (See Special Note.) 


U.S.A. 


Feb. 5.—Mr. Willkie’s departure from England and message to the 
German people. (See Great Britain.) 

The Supreme Court in New York issued a writ of attachment 
applicable to any funds that the Bank of France had in New York. 

Feb, 6.—President Roosevelt made the following diplomatic appoint- 
ments: Ambassador to Great Britain, Mr. John Winant; Ambassador 
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to China, Mr. Clarence Gauss; Minister to Portugal, Mr. Bert Fish; 
\inister to Egypt, Mr. Alexander Kirk; Minister to Luxembourg, 
Mr. Pierrepont Moffat; Minister to Australia, Mr. Nelson Johnson; 
Ambassador to Uruguay, Mr. William Dawson; Ambassador to 
Panama, Mr. Edwin Wilson; and Minister to Hungary, Mr. Herbert 
Pell. He also appointed Mr. Biddle, the Ambassador to Poland, to 
the additional posts of ““Ambassador near the Government of Belgium 
and Minister near the Governments of Norway and the Netherlands 
now established in London’’. 

The House of Representatives, by 206 votes to 145, defeated a 
proposal to replace the Lease and Lend Bill by one providing for a 
credit fund of $2,000 million for aid to Britain. 

A proposal providing that the President’s powers might be ter- 
minated at any time before the expiry of the Act on June 30, 1943, 
by a concurrent resolution of both Houses of Congress was adopted by 
a narrow majority. 

At the instance of the Belgian Ambassador a writ was served on the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York attaching whatever funds up to 
$260 million might be held by it for the Bank of France. The Ambassa- 
dor told the press that $260 million of the $700 million worth of gold 
held by the Bank of Belgium when Belgium was invaded was entrusted 
to the Bank of France for safe keeping. The Bank of France, despite 
protests, sent the gold to Dakar, and it was now being sent to Mar- 
seilles for delivery to the Germans, and part had already been handed 
over to General von Falkenhausen. 

Feb. 8.—The House of Representatives passed the Lease and 
Lend Bill by 260 votes to 165. 

Feb. 9.—Mr. Willkie arrived in New York, and told the press that 
what he had seen had changed his opinion somewhat about what the 
method should be in giving aid to Britain. He also said he had talked 
with thousands of people unconnected with the Government and that 
nowhere, at any time, had he heard an expectation or an anticipation 
of a suggestion that the United States would participate in the war 
as an ally. 

He also said that in his judgment if they gave all aid to Britain they 
were likely to stay out of the war, but if they did not they would 
probably become involved. He described his visit to England as “‘the 
most stimulating experience I have ever had in my life’. 

Feb. 10.—The House of Representatives passed a motion providing 
for increasing the Federal debt limit to $65,000 million, and for remov- 
ing Federal tax exemptions from future issues of Federal Government 
obligations. 

Feb. 11.—Mr. Willkie read a prepared statement to the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee in which he said the only way Congress 
could aid Britain quickly enough was to enact the Lease and Lend 
Bill. Britain needed both immediate and long-term assistance. As to 
the first, to aid Britain effectively they should provide her with 5 to 
10 destroyers a month, and they should be able to do this directly, 
‘Tather than through the rigmarole of dubious legalistic interpreta- 
tions’. At present merchantmen were crossing the Atlantic in groups 
of 30 or 40 with only 2 destroyers to protect them. Britain’s greatest 
hazard was the destruction of her shipping. He had seen heartrending 
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destruction in Britain’s industrial towns, but the damage to productive 
facilities had been relatively small. 

He next dealt with the position of the United States, saying that i 
Britain were defeated the totalitarian Powers would control the world: 
not only Europe, but probably most of Africa, and “they may also 
control the Atlantic Ocean’”’. Germany would then probably make a 
drive on Latin America, and Japan, perhaps, a drive south to the East 
Indies. North America would then be ringed about by totalitarian 
Powers, with the result that the United States, to compete with them, 
would have to adopt totalitarian controls, and that, eventually, she 
would, in his opinion, be drawn into war against one or more of them, 

Aid to Britain, he also said, was not to work for Britain, but to 
work with her to defend an area of freedom. If Britain prevailed the 
enslaved democracies of Europe would revive. 

He was against granting credits, however large. What was needed 
was early effective aid in material and equipment. He went on: “! 
have wanted to see America stand united before the world as the friend 
of all who fight for liberty, the deposer of all aggressors and despoilers 
of the democratic way. It would be truly inspiring for us and liberty- 
loving people everywhere if this Bill could be adopted with a non- 
partisan and almost unanimous vote.” 

President Roosevelt received Mr. Willkie for a prolonged discussion. 

Feb. 12.—Replying to a press question whether a war in the Pacific, 
involving the United States, would cause curtailment of the amount 
of aid the country could send Great Britain, President Roosevelt 
said ‘““No’”’. 

The President sent a message to Congress asking for $899 million 
in cash and contract authorizations to expedite the Navy’s shipbuilding 
programme and to carry out expansion of shore facilities, including 
the improvement of the defences of Guam Island. 

The Secretary of the Navy told the press that they could spare no 
more destroyers, adding “‘my position as Secretary of the Navy is 
against depleting our Navy further’. 

Mr. Willkie, on hearing of Col. Knox’s statement about naval 
destroyers, said he had been told by “‘high authorities’”’ that the addi- 
tional vessels could be spared without harm to America’s defence. 

Feb. 13.—The Senate Foreign Relations Committee approved the 
Lease and Lend Bill by 15 votes to 8, with two amendments: one 
requiring the President to obtain authorization from Congress before 
making new contracts for war material to be turned over to other 
nations, and the second providing that money received in payment 
for transferred material should be paid into the Treasury’s General 
Fund after July 1, 1946. 

It was understood in Washington that the President and Col. Knox 
were discussing the question of sending more destroyers to England. 

Mr. Hull confirmed reports from China that U.S. diplomatic and 
Consular officials in the East were advising women and children and 
men in non-essential posts to leave Far Eastern countries as a pre- 
cautionary measure. 

Feb. 14.—President Roosevelt received the Japanese Ambassador, 
who presented his credentials, and told him that “there are develop- 
ments in the relations between the United States and Japan which cause 
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concern’. Admiral Nomura said he would do all in his power to bring 
about ‘‘a better understanding”’ between them. 

The Defence Commission told the leaders of Congress that 60 of the 

military aircraft produced in January had been earmarked for delivery 
to Greece. It was stated that output in January totalled 1,054 air- 
craft. 
Feb. 15.—Mr. Hull received Lord Halifax and Mr. Casey, the 
Australian Minister, and Lord Halifax afterwards saw Mr. Sumner 
Welles. The Ambassador told the press that “‘the objective is to keep 
the situation from going to pieces. We-have all been working at that 
for many months’. In reply to a question he said that the British 
had been increasing their forces in the Pacific ‘‘quite substantially and 
steadily’ for some time. 

Mr. Hull received the Netherlands Minister, who afterwards told 
the press that: ‘‘The Dutch East Indies will fight any aggressors.”’ 

It was announced that President Roosevelt was sending Dr. James 
Conant, a distinguished research chemist, to London to arrange for 
the exchange of vital scientific information between the two countries, 
as part of a plan of collaboration with Great Britain in the development 
of new war weapons. Dr. Conant left for Lisbon. 

The Naval Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives 
unanimously recommended the development of Guam and Samoa as 
naval aviation look-out stations, after hearing the confidential testimony 
of the Chief of Naval Operations. It approved legislation authorizing 
the spending of $400 million for the expansion of many of the existing 
bases and the creation of some new facilities. 

Feb. 16.—Mr. Hopkins arrived in New York and told the press that 
the British needed no men from America. ‘‘The British are about as 
tough a crowd as there is,”’ he said. ‘“‘With what we can send them 
they can win. It won’t be a stalemated war. I saw their Navy, Air 
Force, and Army. Their people are determined to win, and can do it 
without more men, but they’ve got to have material.” 

He also said: “I don’t think Hitler can lick the British, but they 
badly need some real help from us. . . . They deserve to win.”’ 

Mr. Hoover broadcast a 6-point plan for the feeding of German- 
occupied countries, suggesting that it be tried first in Belgium to see 
whether it could be carried out without military advantage to either 
side. A million adults would receive bread and soup, and 2 million 
children additional food. The plan was conditional on Germany's 
agreeing to requisition no more food from the countries concerned, and 
on supervision and control of distribution by a neutral body. 

It was announced in New York that a nation-wide appeal to 
President Roosevelt to “take such steps as may be necessary’’ to 
ensure food supplies for Great Britain was being organized in the 
form of a letter which had already been signed by over 100 leading 
citizens. 

The President received Mr. Hopkins, who gave him a detailed 
account of what he had learnt in England. 

Feb. 17.—The Senate debate on the Lease and Lend Bill was 
opened by Senator Barkley, the Democratic leader, who declared 
that ‘‘a German victory would place in the hands of the Nazis the 
weapons with which to destroy us’’. 
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The President continued his conference with Mr. Hopkins, who 
afterwards met Mr. Stimson, Col. Knox, Mr. Morgenthau, and Mr. 
Wickard (Minister of Agriculture). Mr. Hopkins also conferred at 
some length with Mr. Winant. 


U.S.S.R. 

Feb. 4.—The Tass Agency issued a formal denial of a report that 
a secret agreement had been concluded with Turkey under which the 
Soviet Union undertook to supply her with armaments to counteract 
possible German activity in the Balkans. 

Feb. 11.—A trade delegation of 3 German and 5 Belgian officials 
arrived in Moscow to regulate the Soviet-Belgian exchange of goods, 


VATICAN CITY 

Feb. 15.—The Osservatore Romano declared that the Pope’s war policy 
was not anti-democratic, and that he did not regard the position of 
Roman Catholics in Germany as normal. It was denying reports 
recently published, and went on to recall that, speaking to a general 
audience, the Pope once said: “‘An untruthful press is not less murderous 
than armoured cars and bombing aeroplanes.’’ The paper remarked 
that the days which had followed this declaration had amply justified 
this denunciation. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Feb. 13.—The Prime Minister and the Foreign Minister left Belgrade 
for Germany. 

Feb. 14.—Discussion with Hitler and Ribbentrop. (See Germany.) 

Feb. 15.—The two Ministers arrived back in Belgrade and were 
received by the Regent. It was generally understood in the capital 
that they had signed no agreement of any kind with the Germans. 

Feb. 16.—Reports current in Belgrade stated that Hitler offered the 
two Ministers northern Albania, including Scutari to the line of the 
Drina River, an outlet to the sea at Salonika, with a corridor, and 
territorial gains round Lake Ochrida. In return Yugoslavia would 
surrender 3 departments to Hungary and 5 to Bulgaria, 3 of which 
had been ceded to Yugoslavia after the last war. 

Yugoslavia would also have to disinterest herself in the fate of Greece, 
and state her attitude; also to sell to Germany all her surpluses of 
cereals and make concessions on railway charges to reduce the cost 
of their transport to Germany. 
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